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Determine Now That You Will Save Some Money This Fall 


: HE wealth-producing power of the rural South,’’ says Prof. E. C. | ence. 
Branson, ‘‘is enormous, but its wealth-holding power is feeble. 


Don’t let any slick-tongued traveling agent, any wily clerk, 
any over-persuading merchant, inveigle you into spending this money. 


Our great problem is not only to produce wealth but to retain it."’ | Fool it away on something you might get along without and you will 
Seriously as our farmers should consider this statement at any crop- | lament too late that you have swapped your birthright for a mess of 


marketing season, it now deserves tenfold greater emphasis than 


pottage. Don’t doit. Put the money ina savings bank and keep it 

















HAYING 


TIME SCENE ON FARM OF JAS. BELLWOOD, BELLWOOD, VIRGINIA 





usual. During the next few weeks hundreds and hundreds of millions | there or else put it in a horse or implements that will both enable you 
of dollars will be paid out to the Southern farmer for ‘‘the garnered | to make a bigger crop next year and will constitute security on which 


largess of the fruitful year.’’ The question is how many hundred 


you can borrow at 6 to 8 per cent interest instead of paying 40 to 80 


millions he will keep for himself and his family. The question is | per cent a year in the form of ‘‘time prices.’’ This year at least, with 


} 


whether he is going to save or will again exemplify Dr. Seaman A. | high prices for all we se!l and a live-at-home policy demanded by 


Knapp’s saying that the Southern man 
“seems to have a weakness for letting 
money slip through his fingers.”’ 

We have made this appeal once before 
on this page, but the opportunity this 
year is so remarkable, so unusual, so un- 
precedented, that we cannot refrain from 
making it again. Right now at the vir- 
tual beginning of the crop-selling 
season we wantevery Southern farm- 
er to register a vow before Heaven 
that heis going to save some money 
—that he is going to make at least a start 
toward thrift and independence. 

First of all let us say a word to the man 
who has been a slave of the crop lien and 
‘time prices.’’ For you, at Weast, the 
year of jubilee has come. Fé6r you, at 
last, there is an emancipation proclama- 
tion. Resolve now that you are going 
to put aside enough money so that you 
can pay cash for your supplies next year. 
Don’t neglect this nest-egg of independ- 


every circumstance, we ought to bury 








the ‘‘crop lien and time-prices system"’ 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— so deep that even Gabriel’s trumpet will 
Winners in Our 1916 Boys’ Corn Club Contest not revive it. 
Soil Bacteria and Their Relation to Soil Fer- ; thes Gere i the farmer who has hoes 
running himself but owns no land. This 
ee 6 8% 4 © es is his chance to become a home-owner. 
How to Ship Hogs . .. .. Let him either buy land now oy put 
enough aside to make sure that he will at 
least soon sit under his own vine and fig 
Make the Acquaintance of Your Local Bank- tree. 
ei ee eo Sel aiins Sa, wae Che ae ey, And then the more well-to-do farm 
owner: there is the call for pure-bred 
livestock; for better farm machinery and 
My Son Has Gone to the War; What Is to Be equipment; fora better residence and bet- 
‘ ter barns perhaps; and at least for ‘“‘paint, 
Gained By It? «6 6 1 ee ee ees lights at) oe eas sins on 
Now Is the Time to Install Improvements. . which we shall have more to say next 
month. 
os Let’s save for all these things and so 
Working With Other Folks: Suggestions for make 1917 memorable as ‘‘the year that 
September . .......2. +6628: brought freedom”’ to tens of thousands of 
farmers from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande. 


More Glimpses of South Carolina Progress . 


Twenty-five Cents Is a Fair Price for Cotton 


Poultry Notes for September ... . 
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Homewood Farm Barus, Pruperty of Wm. Butterworth, Moline, Ti, 


A SOURCE OF 





A great many motorists look upon the tires they 
use simply as a source of expense. = 


They consider the purchase of such equipment as 
just one unprofitable investment after another. 


But the Goodyear user looks upon his tires some- 
what differently—-he sees in them a source of real 
saving. 


For he realizes that tires are necessary to the 
usefulness of his car, and that the extra service 
Goodyears give is just so much clear gain. 


This extra service that Goodyears give is not 
fanciful nor speculative, it is very real. 


It includes more miles than could safely be expected 
from other tires—more comfort, and greater freedom 
from trouble. 


It is due to the conditions under which Goodyear 
Tires are built, and to the materials which go into 
them. 


It is the end to which every energy and 
impulse of these great factories is spent. 
Goodyear users may well look upon 
their tires as a source of real saving 
Goodyear Tires are built to be just that. 


They are made to endure, to deliver the 


highest type of satisfaction under all con- Service Station’ 


cations of service. 


They are large of girth and thick of tread, 
that they may stand the scuff and pummel- 
ing of the road without faltering. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 











REAL SAVING 


They are stout of structure and tough of substance, 
that they may wear slowly and with stubborn reluc- 
tance. 


More Goodyear Tires are sold in these United 
States today than any other brand. 


This would not be true if Goodyears offered any- 
thing less than conspicuously better value. 


And the margin of Goodyear leadership is con- 
stantly growing greater. 


Which is clear evidence that the better value in 
Goodyear Tires is consistent and invariable. 


Sometime you will come to Goodyear Tires— 
sometime you will reap the benefit of the extra 
service they give. 


When you do come to them, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


He is equipped and ready to help you get from 
Goodyear Tires the final mile of service 
we have built into them. 
That is his mission, one he is pledged 
to fulfill with all the abil 

mand. 


ities at his com- 


Ask this Dealer to tell you about Good- 
year Tubes—etter tubes—and what they 
mean in lowering tire costs. 


‘f 
tt 


f 


And ask him to show you the Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit, which, as a primary factor 
in tire conservation, certainly should be 
in your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 





By TAIT BUTLER 


| 








LARGE cotton farmer says he 

has solved the hay problem on his 
farms with Sudan grass and alfalfa,— 
one-half acre of alfalfa to the mule 
and enough Sudan grass to supply 
the balance. An equal acreage in Su- 
dan grass should furnish from 12 ‘to 
15 pounds of alfalfa and Sudan grass 
hay per day, which is ample for the 
average mule. This combination is 
better than either Sudan grass or al- 
falfa alone, since it gives a better 
balanced and a more suitable feed 
for a hardworking mule. 





Best Time to Cut Soy Beans and 
Cern 


READER wants to know “when 
“Ris the kest time to cut soy beans 
for hay and corn stalks for feed.” 

Soy beans should be cut for hay be- 
fore there is much shedding of leaves, 
and this stage of maturity will vary 
with different varieties. Usually they 
should be cut when the pods are 
pretty well grown, but before any 
hegin to get ripe or turn yellow. 

Corn stalks should be cut before 
they get entirely dry, to make the 
best stover. If cut after the corn has 
become glazed and hard, but before 
the leaves have all turned yellow the 
corn grain will not be materially les- 
sened, while the stover will be better 
than if allowed to stand until entirely 
yellow or dry. Those who pull fod- 
der, at the usual stage of maturity, 
may cut and shock the corn ten days 
to two weeks later. Of course, if cut 
earlier the stover would be better, but 
there would be a loss of grain. Prob- 
ably the maximum of feed is obtain- 
ed, considering both grain and stover, 
when the corn is allowed to stand un- 
til the outer shucks and at least half 
the leaves have turned yellow. 


Not a Good Hog Feed 


READER sends us the analysis 











of a feed recommended as suitable 
for feeding hogs and asks if it should 
be used at $37 a ton, when he is asked 
$60 a ton for wheat middlings. Below 
is given the analyses of this mixed 
feed and wheat shorts or middlings 
for comparison: 








. Mixed Feed Wheat Shorts 
Protein.......-|13  percent| i7.4 percent 
ORES Bierce disiere6 15 | 5 per cent 4.9 per cent 
POE: ers wuscd cers 35.5 per cent} 6.90 per cent 
Carbohydrates ..|67 percent 62.8 per cent 





The mixed feed is composed of “co- 
coanut meal and ground peanut 
hulls.” In comparing these feeds it 
must be remembered that a high per 
cent of fiber in the carbohydrates 
lowers the feeding value. We do not 
regard this mixed feed as suitable for 
hogs, if it is to constitute more than 
a small part of the ration, and then it 
should be mixed with some concen- 
trate or highly nutritious feed. The 
peanut hulls are indigestible, only 
containing the following per cent of 
digestible nutrients: 





£ C1016 PYrotei .. cs sweswe 0.4 per cent 
igestible Carbohydrates 33 r cent 
Digestible Pat: .c<sivevesconese 2.1 per cent 


The stomach of the hog is small 
and he is not able to handle to ad- 
vantage feeds high in fiber. Certainly 
the ration of a hog should not con- 
tain 35.5 per cent of fiber if good 
growth is expected. 

If we must select this mixed feed at 
$37 a ton or wheat shorts at $60 a ton, 
we would prefer to risk the wheat 
shorts. 

The composition or analysis of a 
feed is not a reliable guide, but it is 
of some value as an index of the 
value of a feed. For instance, a feed 
centaining 33.5 per cent of crude fiber 


is a feed of low value when compared 
with average concentrates. This is 
more fiber than even average hays 
contain and two to ten times as much 
as the concentrates or grains gener- 
ally contain—crude fiber is hard to 
digest, especially for animals like the 
hog. 

We find that cocoanut meal con- 
tains 18 to 20 per cent of digestible 
protein, about 40 per cent of digesti- 
ble carbohydrates and 8 to 10 per cent 
of digestible fat. It is, therefore, a 
good feed, but should not form the 
sole concentrate. The mixing of it with 
peanut hulls, however, does not im- 
prove matters, but makes a feed much 
less suitable for hog feeding. But 
even with hogs at 17 to 18 cents a 
pound on foot, shorts at $60 a ton are 
pretty high-priced. It offers another 
illustration of the folly of buying 
feeds for hogs, especially when there 
are so many feeds that can be grown 
on Southern farms. 

The average farmer is apt to con- 
sider that hc can as well afford to buy 
these high-priced feeds as he can to 
raisc them and» feed them to hogs 
when he could ;::ll them for such 
prices, but he forgets that when he 
raises them he gets the profit on their 
production, whe: 3 if he buys them 
he gets no profit from any source ex- 
cept possibly the fertility value of the 
manure. 


What Is the Val.c of Corn Stover? 


T THE Middle Tennessee Farm- 

ers’ Convention or Institute, last 
week, at Nashville, this question 
brought forth a variety of answers; 
ranging from: “It is only fit for bed- 
ding” to “It is a good, cheap, dry 
roughage.” 

As our old friend John Johnson 
vould say, this is a good illustration 
of the truth of the fact that “there 
are three sides to every question— 
your side, my side and the right side.” 

These times are not normal. The 
livestock industry of America, and 
particularly of the South, is at a crit- 





ical period of its development. There _ 


is a shortage of livestock on the 
farms of the world and also a short- 
age of human food grains. This 
shortage of human food grains will 
continue for another year or more, 
with the possible exception of corn 
in America. And, even with a large 
crop of corn in this country, the 
shortage of other human _ food 
grains and of livestock the whole 
world over, the price of corn is likely 
to remain above normal. 

With these unusual conditions, a 
reorganization of our methods of 
handling or feeding livestock on 
American farms must take place if 
our livestock supply is to be main- 
tained to meet even the lowest needs. 

We can no longer afford to feed 
grains, especially human food grains, 
in the extravagant manner charac- 
teristic of American livestock pro- 
duction in the past. 

Moreover, the price of salable hays 
is almost certain to continue high, 
and those having them may conse- 
quently sell them at a _ profitable 
price. With these conditions exist- 
ing, the Southern farmer should plan 
carefully and wisely to save every 
pound of rough forage which live- 
stock will consume. In other words, 
this is a time in which, if we can win- 
ter cattle and idle horses and mules 
on cheap unsalable dry roughage and 
cottonseed meal and fatten them on 
pastures next summer, the prices 
which appear to be almost certain 
next year should make the operation 


profitable. The world needs every 
pound of animal food products which 
we can supply and will pay a good 
price for them. We can only pro- 
duce these needed supplies of hu- 
man food from our livestock, at a 
profit, by the use of the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods. In 
view of all these facts the question: 
“What is the value of corn stover?” 
is a very pertinent one. 

One of the reasons for the wide 
differences of opinion regarding the 
value of corn stover is that there is 
a wide difference in the value of dif- 


ferent samples of corn stover. Corn 
stover made from Southern large 
growing varieties, planted rather 


thin in a moist or good growing sea- 
son and then cut late and _ poorly 
handled is, as some assert, fit for lit- 
tle more than bedding. But in the 
opinion of the writer, if the corn can 
be cut by machinery and shucked and 
shredded by machinery, the cost of 
harvesting is so little more than pull- 
ing and shucking by hand that it will 
pay to save the stover if it is used 
only for bedding. While bedding 
material is so scarce, the consequent 
waste of manure so large and the 
need of our lands for this manure so 
great, we believe it will pay to save 
and shred corn stover if not over 25 
per cent is eaten by the livestock. 
But we freely grant that such stover 
as we have described is a very poor 
feed for livestock, even idle horses 
and mules or mature, dry cattle. 

But there is another kind of corn 
stover. With the varieties that are 
planted thicker and make a smaller 
stalk, and when these are cut at the 
proper time, well shocked and cured 
and cut: or shredded, a roughage is 
produced that is better than the 
straws and cottonseed hulls and 
which approaches in feeding value 
the lower grades of grass hays. Of 
course, the average value of corn 
stover, or the value of the average 
corn stover, is the question to be an- 
swered and this probably represents 
the third or right side of our ques- 
tion. At present, or under condi- 
tions which will probably exist, dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, we 
believe every pound of corn stover 
should be saved and saved in the best 
possible manner. 

We believe, however, that corn 
stover should be either shredded or 
run through a silage or feed cutter. 
Or if found practicable, first shred- 
ded and then run through a cutter. 

Another question regarding corn 
stover which always develops a’ great 
difference of opinion is, “Does it pay 
to put corn stover in the silo, or to 
try to make silage out of it?” 

Here again, the manner in which it 
is handled largely influences the an- 
swer. If the corn is not allowed to 


get fully ripe and the ears pulled and ~ 


fed to hogs or other livestock, before 
the stover gets entirely dry, and the 
stover is put in the silo in that condi- 
tion; or if the corn is cut and well 
shocked and cured before the stalks 
and leaves become entirely dry, a 
better grade of silage is made. But 
many claim that this practice greatly 
reduces the yield of grain. Here, 
again, extremes in practice probably 
cause the extremes in conclusions. If 
cut too early the grain is reduced 
and the silage improved; while if cut 
too late the silage is not so good, al- 
though the full weight of grain is ob- 
tained. A medium course, or cutting 
the corn at the right time—when 
some of the leaves are still partly 
green—will not materially reduce the 
weight of grain and the silage will 
be better. 

It is also a fact, that the efficiency 
of the methods used in putting dry 
corn stover in the silo largely deter- 
mines its value; but of course, it is 
always much inferior to silage from 
the whole corn or sorghum plant, put 
in the silo at the right time. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Some Essentials in Starting a Pas- 
ture on Black Waxy Land. 











READER has two pieces of land 

he wishes to put into pasture. 
One piece was cultivated last year, 
but has grown no crop this season. 
The other piece has not been culti- 
vated for several years. Both have 
some lepedeza and Bermuda grass on 
them; but the land is thin, although 
well drained. This inquirer is located 
in eastern Mississippi on the edge of 
the black prairie, or waxy soil of that 
region, part of the proposed pasture 
being on that type of soil. 

Since there is more or less Ber- 
muda and lespedeza on these lands, 
which are our two best pasture 
plants, we have a foundation to start 
on and our problem is to increase 
these and add any others which may 
improve the pasture. 

The first thing to do is to encourage 
the growth and spread of the Ber- 
muda and lespedeza. To do this it is 
essential that the weeds or other 
non-pasture plants be kept down. If 
this be done and the pasture be not 
grazed too closely the Bermuda and 
lespedeza will spread rapidly, but if 
their natural spread is too slow they 
may be assisted by the sowing of ad- 
ditional seed of lespedeza and by 
sowing Bermuda grass seed or by the 
planting of sods. As the land is thin, 
the Bermuda may spread too slowly 
unless some effort is made to secure 
a better stand. Moreover, since it 
may not be advisable to prepare the 
good seed bed required to make the 
sowing of Bermuda seed safe, per- 
haps the better plan will be to use 
sods, which we assume may be ob- 
tained from the partial stand of Ber- 
muda already on the land. To do this 
we suggest running two shallow fur- 
rows, throwing one out and dropping 
the Bermuda sods in the furrow and 
then turning this furrow slice back 
on the sods. If the furrows are shal- 
low and there be moisture in the land 
this may be done almost any time. 
If it is desired to sow white clover 
and bur clover to aid the lespedeza 
and Bermuda, these furrows of fresh 
soil give an excellent opportunity for 
putting out the bur clover. It may be 
put out in either of two ways. The 
bur clover in the burs may be put in 
a cotton planter and the seed planted 
in this fresh soil exposed by the fur- 
rows made in planting the Bermuda; 
gr the bur clover may be sowed on 
this fresh land and the white clover 
sowed broadcast and a section har- 
row run over the entire surface. If 
the pair of furrows are run every two 
or three feet, a pretty good start of 
Bermuda and bur clover ought to be 
secured and a fairly good set obtain- 
ed the second year, provided weeds 
are kept down and the pasture is not 
grazed too closely. 

If a better stand of lespedeza is 
wanted for next year, without wait- 
ing for it to spread from the seed 
produced by the scattering stand 
already present, additional seed may 
be sowed early next March, being 
scattered broadcast without covering. 

On the black, lime soil other seeds 
might be sowed, such as red clover, 
alsike clover, black medic, melilotus, 
etc., but it is doubtful if any large 
expense should be incurred for such 


‘seeds. With the present start of Ber- 


muda and lespedeza and one or two 
other plants known to do well on 
such soils, the securing of a pasture 
on this land will depend on its fer- 
tility; preventing the formation of 
gullies, if there is a tendency for such 
to develop; keeping down the weeds 
and other non-pasture plants, and 
avoiding pasturing too closely. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















Cannot Be Done 
6¢(°OULD onion sets be planted now 


and make onions before cold 
weather?” 
-You might possibly make some 


green onions, but sets planted now 
will not ripen but will grow right on 
through the winter and ripen next 
summer. 





Sweet Potatoes All Vines 
SéNnAY SWEET potatoes have the 

densest growth of vines, but no 
potatoes except on one poor spot 
where the vines are not so rank. Why 
is this? What makes pumpkins with 
thin meat? I had some last year and 
one'as big as a bucket would hardly 
make one pie.” 

The rank growth of vines indicates 
that you used an excess of nitrogen 
and too little phosphoric acid and 
potash. The nitrogen makes vines 
while the other elements make pota- 
toes. Pumpkins with thin meat show 
that the seed was poor or mixed with 
gourd. 





Red Spider 
OTHE red spider is getting on the 
cotton. What spray shall we use 

to check them?” 

Red spider or mites are 
only troublesome in dry weather, 
and in most sections there has 
been so much wet weather that it 
is rather surprising to hear of red 
spider on cotton. If it was prac- 
ticable to spray the crop daily 
with plain water, getting it under 
the leaves, it would keep them 
down. The best spray is strong 
rosin soap suds. Spray at frequent 
intervals if the weather continues 


dry. 


usually 





Pruning Raspberries 


SE§RJHEN should raspberries be 
pruned and how much, and how 
are they cared for in general?” 

I would allow only three canes ina 
hill and would keep all suckers con- 
stantly hoed out. The red raspber- 
ries need little pruning. About the 
only thing needed is to cut out the 
old canes as soon as the fruit is off. 
The Black-cap raspberries grow far 
more rankly, and these I would pinch 
and stop when not over three feet 
tall; and later would pinch any side 
shoots that are growing too strong. 
The fruiting canes of all raspberries 
and blackberries should be cut out as 
soon as the fruit is off and the new 
growth given the best chance by 
clean cultivation and dressing with 
manure in the late fall. 


No Real Evidence of It 


667 HAVE just been in an argument 

regarding the mixing of cotton 
and okra, and have decided to submit 
the question to you.” 

Cotton and okra both belong to the 
same general order of plants, the 
Malvaceae. Cotton is Gossypium her- 
baceum and okra is Hibiscus escu- 
lentus. Now the various species of 
Gossypium may probably be crossed, 
and the various species of Hibiscus 
will usually cross with each other. In 
fact I have now growing very showy 
plants of Hibiscus which are the re- 
sult of crossing and recrossing of 
different species of Hibiscus. But 
when it comes to crossing different 
genera, as Gossypium on Hibiscus, it 
is a very different matter, and it is 
very rare indeed that there has been 
any evidence of the crossing of dif- 
ferent genera. [ know that it has 
been often said that cotton has cross- 
ed with okra, but I have never seeu 
any real evidence that it has been 
done. All that has been said about 
the crossing has generally been based 





on guess work, founded on similarity 
of the leaves. In fact if it were prac- 
ticable to cross cotton and okra there 
could be no possible benefit to cotton 
in the cross. I have never seen any 
real evidence that they have been 
crossed and do not believe that they 
can be. 





Cladosporium Leaf Blight 


“MY TOMATOES grew off finely, 
but the bottom leaves began to 
have dark spots on them and to fall 
off till only the top part of the plant 
remains green. Cucumbers and musk- 
melon vines also blight. Please ad- 
vise me.” . 

If you had read my garden notes 
you would have understood the im- 
portance of early spraying to prevent 
disease. Had you sprayed the toma- 
toes every ten days after they were 
set, with Bordeaux mixture, you 
could have prevented the leaf blight, 
and the same with the cucumbers and 
muskmelons. But you cannot save 
leaves that are already diseased. 
Hence it is always best to spray as a 


purpose of helping you. Take speci- 
mens of diseased peavines to the of- 
fice of the station in Raleigh, and 
they can help you more than I can. 


Material for Filling Silo 
“WE ARE going to fill a 44-ton 


silo with corn, velvet beans, sor- 
ghum and soy beans and peas. Please 
advise as to the proper time to cut 
these plants. The corn and velvet 
beans are growing together, and we 
planted sorghum in rows, cultivated 
once and planted rows of soy beans 
and peas mixed on each side of the 
rows. Tell us what length to cut it, 
etc.” 

With so small a silo I would cer- 
tainly have used the corn alone. The 
difficulty will be that the velvet beans 
will be so green when the corn is 
ready to cut that they will make very 
acid silage. The same is true of the 
sorghum, peas and beans. I had rath- 
er make these into hay than use 
them for the silo. Then I would not 
care to have your job of cutting, haul- 
ing and cutting for the silo the tan- 
gled mass of corn and velvet beans. 
Set the machine to cut less than an 
inch. It will not take a very large 
piece of land to fill a 44-ton silo, and 
if you can get corn enough I would 
make hay of the sorghum, peas and 
SOYs. 








small acreage this fall. 


in getting them. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AVE you ordered some Abruzzi rye seed for planting in Sep- 
tember? It’s the greatest winter grazing crop we know, and 
we'd like to see every farmer in the Cotton Belt try at least a 


2. Oat planting time in the upper South is practically here, and if 
a good supply of seed is not already on hand no time should be lost 


3. If no other land is available for the rye and oats, excellent 
results may be had by planting them between the rows in a well 
cultivated cotton field, using a three-row, open-furrow drill. 

4. If planting seed of cotton and corn have not been selected in 
the field, right now is an excellent time to do it. 

5. Save all the corn stalks and other rough feed, for feedstuffs 
promise to stay high-priced indefinitely. . 








preventive than to try to cure after 
the disease has gotten established. 





Pine Leaves as Manure 


6¢7] HAVE seen it stated that pine 

straw is worth $2.50 a ton as 
manure. I can rake it up and put it 
on the land for 50 cents a ton. Will 
it pay to rake it up and use to help 
the improvement of an old sandy 
farm I am trying to build up?” 

Pine straw will add organic matter 
and aid in the making of humus in 
the land. In the famous sweet potato- 
growing sections of Accomac and 
Northhampton counties in Virginia 
the growers rake up all the leaves 
and rotten trash from the pine woods 
every winter and spread them on the 
land to be planted to sweet potatoes 
izer is added, and they make famous 
and plow under at once. Some fertil- 
crops of sweet potatoes, the woods 
trash acting mechanically much as a 
fertilizer. Where the work is done 
in the leisure season it will prob- 


ably pay to rake and haul and 
spread the forest leaves and leaf 
mold. 





Consult Your Experiment Station 


“MY RAMSHORN black-eye peas 
are ruined apparently by the wet 
weather, while other varieties have 
not suffered. These are the finest of 
the blackeye peas and I would like to 
know a remedy for the blighting.” 

I could hardly suggest anything ex- 
cept that in a general way the use of 
the Bordeaux mixture is a good pre- 
ventive of ordinary fungus troubles. 
But not having any specimen and not 
knowing what the trouble is, I can- 
not advise intelligently. You live 
near the experiment station and they 
have men for investigating these dis- 
eases, and they have the microscopes 
and laboratory and are there for the 


Aphides or Plant Lice 


“*N AY TOMATOES and cantaloupes 
have thousands of little green 
insects, especially on the under side 
of the leaves. What is to be done?” 
I have told many times on this page 
that tobacco in some shape is the 
sovereign remedy for aphides_ or 
plant lice of any species, green, black 
or gray. They are uncommonly 
abundant this year, and have infested 
plants they seldom attack. In a brief 
absence from home the first of Au- 
gust they completely killed some late 
tomato plants and had swarmed on 
my eggplants. 3ut three sprayings 
have cleaned them up, and the potato 
bugs which came in after the fields 
all around me had been dug. I use a 
solution of the sulphate of nicotine, 
sold under the name of Aphine. To 
one part of this I add 50 parts of 
water, and for the benefit of the po- 
tato bugs I added some lead arsenate. 
Seedsmen keep Aphine and_ also 
Black-Leaf 40, another sulphate of 
nicotine. 





The Difference Is in the Men 


TEN days ago a man in the Pied- 

mont section of North Carolina 
wrote me that he could not grow 
peas more than once in five years, as 
they ruined the land. Today another 
Piedmont man who is farming writes 
that last year he made 25 bushels of 
wheat an acre after cowpeas, and 
then sowed peas again and this year 
he made 40 bushels of wheat an acre. 
One man thinks that the mere grow- 
ing of peas is what we mean by peas 
improving the soil. He cuts them off 
and returns nothing to the land, and 
of course the soil has lost. The oth- 
er man uses the peas for the benefit 
of the soil and gets heavy crops. 

It is the use of the peas that helps 
the land. They can be cut for hay 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and fed and the manure returned to 
the land which grew them or they 
can be turned under bodily. I think 
that the former way is the most eco- 
nomical and profitable, for some kind 
of stock feeding is at the very foun- 
dation of good farming. Not that 
every farm should be a stock farm 
especially, but that cattle enough to 
eat up all the roughage grown should 
be on every farm. With plenty of pea 
hay, corn stover and oat straw there 
will be no need for stripping fodder 
and wasting labor to lose corn. 





Cannot See Any Advantage in the 
Practice 
64] NOTICE an advertisement by 
parties in Georgia for saving the 
vines of sweet potatoes over winter 
for spring planting. Please tell me 
if this is a reliable method, and if it 
will be well to invest my hard earned 
$2 in the plan and save the vines.” 

I believe that they do keep vines 
over, but just how, of course, the ad- 
vertisers will tell for the $2. There 
are some who like the plan. For my- 
self, I would not give a penny for the 
plan, for I would not be pestered with 
with a lot of tangled vines ensilaged, 
when I can get all the well rooted 
plants I want just as early as they 
can be set. It is claimed by some 
that the old vine cuttings will make 
more potatoes than the spring plants. 
But I have never heard of any one 
growing bigger crops than we grow 


here from the spring plants. On the 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia Penin- 


sula the sweet potato crop is a very 
big thing, this peninsula producing 
not less than three million barrels. 
A man planting large fields of pota- 
toes could not afford to waste time 
with the old vines and their keeping, 
when it would not cost him half as 
much to get fresh rooted plants in 
abundance. For those who want but 
few potatoes and are not fixed for 
keeping the seed potatoes in winter, 
it may be convenient to know how to 
keep the vines over. I would not use 
the old vines if they were kept and 
given me in spring. 





Fertilizer for Wheat 
“cc HAT kind of fertilizer and how 
much per acre shonld I use on 
fairly fertile, sandy loam soil for 
wheat? What is the best variety for 
this section?” 

What fertilizer I would use will de- 
pend on the previous treatment of tite 
land. If the land was in peas, for in- 
stance, I would mow the peas for hay 
and then disk the stubble as fine as 
possible and get the surface soil fine 
but not replowed deeply, and would 
harrow in 400 pounds an acre of acid 
phosphate. If no peas are on the 
land I would make the fertilizer one- 
third cottonseed meal and two-thirds 
acid phosphate, or on thin land equal 
amounts of the two. What is fully as 
important as fertilizer is the early 
preparation of the soil so that it can 
be fined and well settled before sow- 
ing. Up in the beautiful wheat-grow- 
ing section of the northern end of 
this peninsula in Maryland and Del- 
aware the farmers usually sow a fal- 
low field in wheat, generally a clover 
sod, and another field after corn. 
Riding through that section the first 
of August, I found that the fallow 
land had been plowed and heavy 
teams were disking and harrowing 
and keeping down all weed growth, 
and by seeding time the surface will 
be as fine as it can be made and the 
lower plowing well settled and pack. 
ed. That is the way they get 35 to 40 
bushels of wheat an acre. The corn 
is cut off and shocked and the soil 
fined with disk and harrow and the 
wheat drilled. wheat 
with a drill, and sow in your section 
after one good white frost to stop tle 
Hessian fly. Always sow in the South 
a bearded wheat, as it is safer from 
damage to the bloom by the summer 
rains. Fulcaster is good and the Red 
Mediterranean. Drill five pecks an 
acre. 


Always sow 
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Reo Quality is 
Uniform in all Reo Models 


AND REO QUALITY at Reo Prices 
and backed by the Reo guarantee, 
constitutes “The Goid Standard of 
Values’”—each model in its class. 


WE SHOW HERE SIX Reo Mod- 
els, comprising Fours in Touring 
and Roadster types; Sixes in 
Touring and Roadster; and the 
two Reo Commercial Vehicles— 
the 3%4-Ton “Speed Wagon” and 
2-Ton “Heavy-Duty” Truck. 


IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT we 
have space only for a brief para- 
graph pertaining to each Model— 
lest you forget the line is so com- 
plete that you can find the car you 
desire, in the type you prefer, and 
in a Reo. 


REO THE FIFTH “The Incom- 
parable Four” is America’s most 
famous automobile. Standard in 
practically its present | form for 
now eight seasons— “going on 
nine”. At its present price, $985, 
this car is verily ° ‘A gold dollar 
for ninety cents”. 


TO REO THE FIFTH more than to 
any other, is due the movement 
that is now so apparent—the re- 
turn to the Four-cylinder type in 
all cars listing at less than $1000. 


THE FOUR IS THE ULTIMATE 
type in that price class. Economy 
of upkeep, as demonstrated by 
this Reo model, has done much to 
prove the superiority and rugged- 
ness and economy of the Four in 
that class of car where the buyer 
must count the cost and yet de- 
mands the service and the 
roominess. 


THE FOUR ROADSTER is the 
handsomest model of its type 
you'll see on the road—at any 

w@ price. And, for the present, you 
can get it for $985 and freight 
from the factory. 


OF THE SIX ROADSTER the 


same is true, plus the extra luxury 
it affords the owner at the extra 
cost—$1385 f. 0. b. Lansing. 


THESE TWO ROADSTERS are 


of similar design and identical 
construction and are conceded to 
be the handsomest cars of the 
type—price aside. 


FOR THE FAMILY that needs a 


car of greater capacity than five 
and yet of moderate upkeep, the 
Reo Six Touring Car—also $1385 
for the present—knows no equal. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU PAY 


you cannot obtain a 7-passenger 
car of better design; one that 
represents sounder engineering; 
more experience; better materials 
and workmanship than enter into 
the making of this Reo Six. 


THAT’S A BROAD CLAIM but we 


make it unhesitatingly—and you 
know that the word of Reo passes 
at par everywhere. 


OF TH: REO MOTOR TRUCKS 


the came is true. The 34-Ton 
“Hurry Up” Wagon at $1,125 
(chassis $1050); and the famous 
2-Ton Reo ‘ ‘Heavy Duty” Truck 
at $1800—each is the leader in its 
own class —demand greatly in 
excess of factory capacity. 


BUT THAT IS TRUE of all Reo 


models, without exception. 


THAT’S WHY WE. SAY “Reo 


Quality is Uniform in all Reo 
Models’, the uniform over demand 
for all Reo models justifies the 
statement. 


ORDER NOW if you’d have your 


Reo soon. Present prices obtain 
only from day to day and are sub- 
ject to increase without notice 


Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Remember These Drills 


With land values where they are today 
and crop prices at the top notch, it is a 
very important matter to handle every operation of 


your seed sowing and crop growing in the way that 
means getting every dollarof profit. Nowadays every bushel 
added to your harvest yield counts! 

That is why so many careful farmers put the seed in the 
soil with Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drills. They know 
these drills have been proving for years that their use means 
not only more grain per acre, but better prices. Why? 
Because, deposited at even depth means all up, growing and 
ripe at the same time, uniformity, no half-ripe, half-green 
fields, no shriveled kernels in the grain. 

These are the drills with the adjustable, fluted force feed 
that does the most accurate work measuring alfalfa, millet, 
broom and Kafir corn, small peas, navy beans, etc., as well 
as the usual small grains. They have a variety of furrow 
openers, interchangeable to fit your needs. 

Your farm—no matter how ‘‘different’’ your soil or fields 
are—needs an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill. This 
is a good time to know more about them. Send for our drill 
catalogues and folders, They are profitable reading. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ree USA 
Osborne 


‘Champion McCormick 





Deering 








Milwaukee 

















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
6criptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


Ditcher-Terracer 
Equals i100 men. 
Low cost. Builds 
terraces and lev- 
es rades 
roads. Mostly all 
steel Reversible. 
Ten days’ trial. 







Write 
for prices and ox 
money -back guarantes. 
Simplex Farm Ditcher Co.,inc. 
Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 
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WINNERS IN OUR 1916 BOYS’ 
CORN CLUB CONTEST 


The Public-spirited Firms That Gave 
Prizes and the Enterprising Boys 
Who Won Them 


E HAVE been delayed in getting 
reports, but now 


take pleasure in 


the winners in our 1916 


n Club Contest These 





ernment corn club work, with the 
additional condition that cach boy, 
or his parents, be a subscriber to 
The Progressive F: r 

The prizes were 





‘ 1 by a group 
of progressive, generous and patriotic 
Progressive Farmer advertisers. This 


evidence of the progressiveness of 


our advertisers speaks well for the 
firms that are backed by our “gua 
antee” and shows that the men who 
control these concerns are interested 
in things other than. making money 
for themselves. 

The boys who have won these 
prizes also deserve a word of encour- 
agement and praise. They are of the 
stuff from which good farmers are 
made—and it is upon boys of this 
kind that the future of Southern ag- 
riculture depends. We expect to see 
many of these boys develop into 
leaders in the movement for “Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better Liv- 
ing,” in all the rural South. 

For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia awards have 
been made as follows: 


VIRGINIA 





hornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va.— 
fagon, value $80, won by Marius Malm- 
gren, Hickory 

Oak Ridge Farm, Oak Ridge, Va.—Pair 
Tamworth pigs, te $50, won by Gordon 


Grizzard, Drewrvy\ e 
Cottrell Saddlery Co., Richmond, Va. 

Set of harness, value y 

Harrell, Jarrett. 
Slate Seed Co., South Boston, Va.—Seeds, 

value G I Vv; scot, Cu 

r 


$25, Won by Robert 


$12.50, won by ; p 
ey. 

Riverside Squab Yards, Courtland, Va.—— 
Squabs,. value $6, won by Stanley Garrett, 
Emmett, (Ter ) 

H, K, Mulferd Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—One 
Two l-acre packages cultures, value $3, won 
by Stanley Garrett, Emmett, (T 

The Spotless Co., Richmond, 
Watch, value $4.95, won by Roby 
Gardner. 

Couch Brothers, Atlanta, Ga.—Pair horse 
collars, value $2, won by J. E. Byerley, 
Castlewood, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Buggy Co., High Point, N. Cc. 
—LBuggy, value 385, won by Allison Over- 
man, Rt. 4, Kenly. 

Hackney Wagon Co., Wilson, N. C.—Wa- 
gon, value $65.63, won by Jarvis Aycock, 
Kenly. 

J. Van Lindley Co., Pomona, N. C.—Nur- 
sery stock, value $25, won by Ledford Hall, 
Rt. 5, Salisbury. 

Cole Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
—Corn Planter, value $16.50, won by Calvin 
P. Morgan, Rt. 5, Elizabeth City. 

Zenner Disinfectant Co., Detroit, Mich.- 
—Five cans Zenoleum, value $7.50, won by 
Clarence Dodson, Rt. 3, Hillsboro. 

H, K, Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—One 
5-acre package cultures, value $5, won by 
R. Glenn Holcombe, Candler. 

The Spotless Co., Richmond, Va.—Elgin 
watch, value $4.95, won by Simon Fail, Rt. 
1, Goldsboro. 

John K, Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. C.—Seed 
corn, value $2.50, won by Lawrence Crab- 
tree, Bahama. 

H, K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—One 
l-acre package Cultures, value $1.50, wen by 
Lawrence Crabtree, Bahama. 

A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn.—Black 
Hawk Corn Sheller, value $2.50, won by W. 
Connow Eagles, Macclesfield. 

Hamilton-Carhartt Co., Atlanta, Ga.— 
Two pairs overalls, value $2.50, won by Sam 
Hubert Mumford, Ayden. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gibbs Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C., and 
The Williams Mfg. Co., Ronda, N. C.—Grist 
mill, value $100, won by Neal Hodge, Man- 
ning. 

Dutch Truck Farm, Columbia, S. C.— 
Tamworth pig, value $410, won by James 
Dratftin, Leslie. : 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries, Glen St. Mary, 
Fla.—Nursery stock, value $25, won by 
Leonard Patterson, Rock Hill. 

Rawlings Implement Co., Baltimore, Md. 
—Pulverizer, value $12, won by Marvin 
Wallace, Rock Hill. 

Cc, Billups & Co., Norfolk, Va.—Ptow, 
value $10, won by Lancy Hilton, Kershaw 
Zenner Disinfectant Co., Detroit, Mich 
Five 1-gallon cans Zenoleum, value $7.50, 

won by John Timmons, Patrick. 

H., K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Two 1l-acre packages eultures, value $3 
won by Jonas Carpenter, Lewis Turnout. 

A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn.—Black 
Hawk Corn Sheller, value $2.50, won by 
Jonas Carpenter, Lewis Turnout. 

Hamilton-Carhartt Co., Atlanta, Georgia.— 
Two pairs overalls, value $2.50, won by Eu- 
gene McCoy, St. Charles 


GEORGIA 


Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa.—Pitts- 
burg Perfect lawn fencing, value $60, won 
by Harold Goolsby, Monticello. 

Anrerican Agricultural Chemical Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.—Ton fertilizer, value $25.75, 
won by Clarence Rankin, Washington. 

Cotton Chopper Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Cotton 
chopper, value $17.50, won by Robert Bry- 
ant, Chipley. 
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Georvia Tent & Awning Works, Atlanta, 
Ga Wali tent, value $16.50, won by Frank 
Alberson, Chipley 
Joha Blue, Manufacturer, Laurinburg, N 

Guano distributor, value $12, won by 
ltobert Carl Dunn, Rt. 2, Williamson. 

Zemmer Disinfectant Co., Detroit, Mich — 
Five i-gallon cans Zenoleum, value $7.50, 
won by Judson Morgan, Americus. 

Hamilton-Carhartt Coa. Atlanta, Ga 
Two pair overalls, value $2.50 
Mastman. 
s, Atlanta, Ga.—Pair ho 


won b 

Sheiinut Steel 

Coach Brother 
at Yaiue 
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Marketing Molasses 





{This is No. 3 of a series of fi 


> articles 
on marketing by Mr Markham The next 
two articles deal with the following subjects 
Marketing Dairy Products; Marketing Eggs. j 


NICE grade of home-made 


Aa ’ 
lasses, either ribbon cane or sor- 
ghum, will sell as well on the market 
as the factory-made product, provid 
ing it is high grade and offered in sal 
able shape. The reasons that so 
many molasses producers have to sell 
at low prices or fail to sell at all is 
that the quality of their product is 
low and its preparation for the mar- 
ket leaves so much to be desired. Be 
careful to turn out a nice bright grade 
of molasses; and put it up in attrac- 
tive, new, labeled containers. It is 
simply a waste of time to try to sell 
at lot of black, scorched molasses put 
up in all sorts of old, rusty, unlabeled 
containers; for a customer is an in- 
tensely human sort of creature and is 
usually driven away by anything that 
looks diseusting. 

We suggest that a number of farm- 
ers who will have molasses to sell 
get together and standardize the qual- 
ity of their product; agree on the con- 
tainers and labels to be used; and ar- 
range to market their goods through 
some experienced business man 
some reliable merchant or maybe one 
of their own number. Tin is very 
high-priced this season, and it may hx 
that jugs for the small quantities and 
kegs for the larger lots will be moi 
economical, Adopt a brand or nan 
for your product to begin with 
“Honey Dew,” “Sugarland,” “Biue 
Ribbon,” “Dixie,” or something else 
catchy and distinctive; and have at- 
tractive labels bearing this brand and 
the name of your organization prin 
ed and stick one on each container. 
Find out from wholesale grocerymen 
what sizes of containers are most 
desirable, and put the product up i 
these containers. 








L. A. MARKHAM. 


How We Shock Corn 


LIKE to cut corn when the shuck 

on the ear is a little over half dry 
or brown. We still cling to the old- 
fashioned corn knife and pile four 
rows together, being very careful to 
lay it straight and make each pile 
one good armful. When working 
three or four hands we cut in the 
morning, then shock in the afternoor. 
In shocking we put from six to eight 
heap or pile rows together, having 
the shock row in the center. If both 
corn and fodder are moderately ma- 
tured or dry, a good-sized shock can 
be built without running any risk: 
but if rather green I find that it is 
always best to build small shocks, as 
there will be less danger of either 
corn or fodder molding. Green corn 
and fodder are very easy to mold. 

The size of shock is generally re- 
garded as of great importance, but I 
think the proper curing largely de- 
pends upon the condition of the corn 
when cut and put up, and the proper 
manner used in building the stock. 

To commence the shock, let one 
man hold up an armful while others 
place corn all around evenly, until 
the shock will stand alone. It is es- 
sential to keep it built up evenly on 
all sides, and to set the corn in a 
slanting position from the bottom otf 
shock. Before leaving the shock, see 
that it is tied quite tight around the 
top with binder twine. Four feet 
through the center is amply large for 
any corn shock. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
vou can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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| HOW TO GET RICH LANDS | 
I XXXIV.—Soil Bacteria and Their Relation to Soil Fertility | 
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HTHILE it is 

known that the soil is the 
home of myriads oi 
plants called bacteria, their 
true significance as the connecting 
link between plant foods insoluble or 
of no immediate value to the crop, 
and simple compounds that may 
readily be absorbed and built into 
plant tissue, has not been given due 
recognition by the farmer. However, 
it should not be inferred that bacter- 
jal activities alone are sufficient to 
make foods available, for it is only 1 
cooperation with light, heat, water, 
air and certain chemical compounds 
that the bacteria serve as the “com- 
missary department for the army of 
plant life.” 


Most Bacteria Are Helpful 


ia THE enormous number of bac- 
teria inhabiting the soil some are 
harmful, but by far the majority are 
beneficial and quite active in produc- 
ing fertile soils. 
farmer, the soil conditions that make 
possible the largest and most profita- 
ble crops are also suitable for the 
vigorous activities of beneficial bac- 
teria; and when the beneficial bac- 
teria multiply rapidly the harmful 
types are subjugated. 

f that increased bacterial 


uit cenerally 
quite generally 
muicros- 


SONnic 
scopic 


n 
n 


The fact 
activity is usually reflected in more 
profitable crops is due to the close re- 
lationship of bacteria to the food sup- 
ply of the plant. Any factor that 
proves unfavorable for bacterial 
growth may be set down as having a 
bad effect on the crop, and on the 
other hand, if the farmer finds his 
crop making a healthy 
growth, he may rest assured the bac- 

i doing their part towards 


vigorous, 


teria are 
furnishing available plant food 

The proper amount of moisture in 
the soil is one of the factors govern- 
ing the activities of bacteria. Either 
excessive moisture or severe drouth 
interferes with bacterial growth. 
Farm operations, such as drainage to 
remove the excess water, and the ad- 
dition of organic matter and cultiva- 
tion to prevent undue losses, not only 
make crops grow but bacteria active 
in their work of liberating plant food 

During the winter months or, in 
fact, during any season, continued, 
heavy rainfall is very likely to expose 
the bacteria in the soil to conditions 
that are not favorable for early, vig- 
orous activities even after the water 
is partially lost. 

The plowing of heavy soils whi 
yet saturated with water results in 
the formation of lumps and clods, and 
a condition unfavorable for bacterial 
action. On drying out the soil parti- 
cles in the clod remain compacted so 
closely together that air is excluded, 
and as a result little bacterial action 
occurs within the clod. When this 
condition is multiplied by the number 
of clods on the field, the reduction of 
this lost bacterial action is exceeding- 
ly important. 


Bacteria Are Most Active In Warm 
Weather 


URING the summer months the 

soil temperature ranges between 
75 and 90 degrees Fahrenheit, and it 
is at this time that bacteria multiply 
most rapidly and accomplish the de- 
cay of organic matter with the great- 
est speed. While bacteria are not 
killed by the winter cold, they are 
rendered inactive. Poorly drained 
clay soils are very apt to furnish onl: 
small amounts of plant food durin 
the early spring before they hav 
warmed sufficiently to bring the hac 
teria into activity. 

In general it mz 


1 
ficial bacteria in t 


y be said that Tt 
] 


he soil nec d air for 


their rapid development. Hence, in 
heavy clay soils, the addition of or- 
ganic matter, the use of lime or any 





Fortunately for the | 


ay ( at will ope the se and al- 
low the ea circulation of a in- 
creases bacterial gr ti Ss Mm- 

! available plant food 





jn turn increases crop produc 


tion. On the other hand, sandy soils 





are lite apt to be so open that bac- 
teria will break down organic matter 
and liberate plant food so rapidly th 





more or less extensive losses of soil 
elements will occur. To prevent this 
from occurring, cultural methods and 
soil treatment should be such that 
soil particles will be 

together and circulation of air lim- 
ited. 

Soils that have become sour are as 
a rule unsuited for the production of 
most crops. This is largely due to 
checking the growth of bacteria that 
bring about the solution of plant 
food. Such an unfavorable condi- 
tion may be remedied by an applica- 


forced closer 


- 


tion of ground limestone at the rate 


of two to four tons to the acre. Fol- 
lowing applications of lime t 


sour 
increased bacterial activities 


have been indicated not only by mi- 


soils, 


croscopical examinations but by in- 
creased crop produc tion 


The food requirem of bacteria 





are largely respor or their in- 
fluence on soil for in their 





process of taking their food from or- 
ganic matter, they change the plant 
food compounds, making them avail 
able for plant use. Increasing the 


supply of organic matier may, there- 
fore, be expected to increase bacterial 
life and with ordinary 
of stable and green 
quite true. 


applications 
manure this is 


There are two classes of bacteria 
which are able to utilize the nitrogen 
of the air in their growth: first, those 
which live entirely dependent on their 
own resources, and second, those 
which grow on the roots of legumes. 
The first are said io live non-symbi- 
otieally, or independently, and are 
known as non-symbiotic; the second 
are said to live in symbiosis with the 
legume, or in a state of mutual help- 
fulness, and are called symbiotic. 
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bacteria, or 
azoto-bacter, as they are called, are 
found in most soils, and while they 
are not considered important from 
the soil fertility standpoint, under 
ordinary conditions they will annual- 
ly fix from 15 to 40 pounds 
gen from the air ov er an 


il 


The non-symbiotic 


of nitro- 
acre. 
The ability of lecume 5 


the nitrogen 


to increase 
inoculated 


soils is due to the presence of sym- 


content of 


biotic bacteria that trade the nitro- 
the air to the plants for car- 
bonaceous 


ture. JT 


food material and mois- 
1 





he plants aid in the process 
by softening their tissue, and in so 
doing allow the passage of bacteria 
into the roots. They finally gather 
at a particular spot on the root call- 
ed the nodule and here live in a state 
of mutual helpfulness with the le- 
gume plant. 

On very rich soils many legumes 
are quite apt to make a large and 
vigorous growth without the proper 
bacteria being present in the soil. 
However, when this occurs, the en- 
tire nitrogen supply of the plant is * 
drawn from the soil and on the re- 
moval of the entire crop there is 

(Concluded on page 16, column 3) 














the drudgery of housework. 


It’s so easy to have this outfit. 


supply a plant with gas engine. 
Plant. 





ie a life in the country. 









Electricity for the farm has arrived. The telephone, rural 
delivery and the automobile have put an end to isolated / 


Now electricity comes to make the 
home more comfortable and he!p solve the labor problem. 


A Western Electric Lighting Plant will mean not alone plenty of safe, cheerful 
light, but a steady source of power that will pump water, turn the cream separator, 
run the milking machine, wash and iron the clothes and save your wife much of 


There’s just the generator and storage battery 
in the plant, and you run it from your own gas engine; or, if you prefer, we will 
Nothing complicated about the Western Electric 
Forty years of electrical experience back of it; a distributing organization 
with stocks in 35 cities, and an agent in your territory. 


When you buy a Western Electric Plant you can get Western Electric lamps, 
motors, pump, cream separator, iron, washing machine, vacuum cieaner—in fact, 
<imost every kind of electrical appliance built especially for this service. 


| your whole electrical outfit a Western Electric. 


the Farm.” 








230 Lee St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Name one 
P.O, 


State= >. 


Send the coupon to our nearest office for illustrated booklet, “Brightening Up 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY ([(\i7 { 


INCORPORATED 


814 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
129 Government Square, Cincinnati, O. 


a a oe 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY: 
Please send me iliustrated booklet, No. 
“Brightening Up the Farm.” 


Address 


6th and Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 


PEF-6, | 


ee 






Running water downstairs and 
upstairs, with the Western 
Electric pump. 





Have 
Kh y 
Perfect separation of cream on 
the new direct connected con- 
stant speed Western Electric- 
Empire separator. 











Western 
Helps will end the drudgery of 
the farmer’s wife. 


Electric Household 





























Save several dollars 
O matter how much or little you are paying for 
old style hulls you always can save several dollars 
per ton by buying 
TRADE MARK 
U COTTONSEED YI 
LINTLESS 
You pay more for the old style hulls because you are 
paying for about a pound of lint to every three pounds 
of hulls. 
You pay less for Buckeye Hulls because you pay only 
for hulls. The lint is sold separately. 
Other Advantages 
Buckeye Hulls are 100 per cent Every pound goes farther. 
roughage. They allow better assimilation 
of.other food. 
No trash or dust. 


Sacked—easy to handle. 
They mix well with other forage. 


R. S. Parkham, Greenville, Ga., says: 
“i feed about fifty cows and calves and use Buckeye Hulls 
very successfully. I consider Buckeye Hulls as good feed 
and cheaper feed than the old style hulls.’ 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the Aulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 


feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 
Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept. A ' Lhe Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. depr. a 


Atlanta Greenwood Little Rock 
Augusta Jackson acon 


They do not contain lint which 
has no food value. 


You get 2000 Ibs. of real rough- 
age to the ton—not 1500. 


Birmingham 


Memphis 
Charlotte 


Selma 
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HOW TO SHIP HOGS 


“My Experience in Loading, Bedding, 
Shipping and Selling Hogs in Car- 
load Lots” 


{Address of f. Shook of Cotton Valley 


Ww. 
Farm, Edgecombe County, at North 


‘aro- 

lina Farmers’ State Convention ] 
HERE has been a great deal of 
talk in the last few years about 


North Carolina, and 
are really beginning to 
in sufficient imbers to 
ship in carload lots. In my county of 
Edgecombe, for example, |] 
there 


hog raising in 
some sections 
raise 


1, 
Hogs 


nt 


suppose 


are five cars of hogs shipped 
annuaily now for every one shipped 
in 1910. And some people are ship- 


ping every year. 
In shipping hogs the firs 
loading the hogs on the w 
the farm—unless you are 
of the 


one mi 


ilie O 


within driv- 
] 
1 » 


distance railr« loading 


Ot 





Jaf 















ng distance” d 


on 
weather “On- 
and the man who 
| urmers are equip- 
| ped it is quite a job to get the hogs 


ioaded on the wagons, and it is often 





as hard on 7s as the rest of th 
trip to market. We ship several cars 
of hogs eve rv i! rd ha sind a 








ing expenses amount to from 90 cents 


to $1.35 per hundredweight, so we fig- 


ure our hogs worth just about this 
much under the Baltimore market on 
the farm. The shrinkage is one of 


the largest factors—and quite a varia- 
ble one—in marketing hogs. We have 
a 
shit 


lipped hogs to Baltimore with only 


an eight-pound shrink, and it has 
been as high as twelve pounds per 
head, 

Of course [ know that not every 


hog-raiser is producing hogs in car- 
load lots—in fact only a very small 
percentage of them are—but it is 
very easy for two or more men to 


ship a several 

done 
ry results, 
a neighbor 











on se It takes 
only a a partition 
in the nmission men 
will look out for each lot all right. it 
is not necessary for the shipper to go 
with his hogs, but I believe 

vood thing for him to go 

st load and occasionally 

afterwards, as it gives him a much 


better idea of how hogs ar 
kind of ho 
: ~ him 


e sold, the 
t prefers, and 


> live- 


es the marke 





= 


roader visi 
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I ri 
30 


AN EXCELLENT WAGON FOR HAULI 

E R¢ 
loading chute on the farma great time 
and labor-saver. It takes very little 
tit and material to build such a 
chute and it should be part of the 
permanent equipment of every hog 
farm. The chute should be made 
long enough so that it will have only 
a slight incline, as the hogs will go up 
it much easier. Our chute is sixteen 






















Spotless Cor} 


Souths 
Mail Order House i 


ew Spotless Catalog 


The most complete and best ever issued by ‘“The 
South’s Mail OrderHouse.’’ When you receive 
your copy you will understand why the Spotless 
Catalog ig known to many as ‘‘The Southern 
Farmer’s Bargain Book.’’ Compare Spotless 
rock-bottom prices with the usual cost of house furnishings, 
farm implements, clothing, pianos, organs, phonographs, 
stoves, sewing machines, washing machines, engines, thre- 
shers, Blacksmiths’ tools and supplies, vehicles, harness, 
roofing, fence, paint and other supplies for home, field and 
shop. Write for your free copy of the new catalog today so 

as to keep posted on the new goods and little-profit prices. 


THE SPOTLESS ¢ a The South's Mail 


Order House. 
475 Shockoe Lane, « © 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
Fall and Winter Collection 


VEGETABLE SEED FOR HALF PRI [ E 


Mixson’s Special Collection Valued at $1.40 containing: 1 Pr. 
1000 to 1 Refugee Beans, 1 Oz. Early Eclipse Beet, 1 Pkt, Mixson’s Early 
Succession Cabbage, 1 Pkt. Half Long Carrot, 1 Oz, Big Boston Lettuce, 
1 Oz. Southern Curled Mustard, 1 Pkt. Onion Seed,1 Pt. Black Eye Mar- 
rowfat Peas, 1 Oz. Scarlet Turnip Radish, 1 Oz. White Flat Dutch Turnip, 
1 Oz. Purple Top Yellow Ruta-Bava. Clip this ad and sendittous with 
P. O. money order or stamps and we will send you this collection. 

FOR ONLY 70c, PO AID. 
Your money gladly refundedif on receipt ofthe collection you ar@é not pleased. 


\ w. H. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 1M CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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feet long, and we ‘r have any 
trouble in driving the hogs up it. 
In casea permanent chute not de- 








sired, a temporary one can be easily 
improvised. 


If a temporary chute is 


a hath 1 ah eater tgs S ee 

used, a half hour spent in making a 
couple of hurdles to help pen the 
I 


& i 


will usually be found labor well 












































TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


F Oo O sS cere tea ney 1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 


Are the best that you can buy. You puy a little more for the engine and have less 
repair bills. The “FOOS” has been the standard for more than 28 years, 
a litetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 
state size and style engine required 


They last 








We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
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127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 
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| always being from 50 cents to $i per 
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market 
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usually available. We generally ust 
either pine straw or sawdust, though 
sand, cinders, shavings, or straw of 
any 1d all make good bedding mate- 
in the winter I prefer a deep 


‘ of some !} a 10 the 
sa Lo V t sawdust is 
. 





HOGS, COTTON WALLEY FARM, TAR- 
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Ware County’s 100 Pig Club Boys 
N THE spring las 
county agent secured 

members throughot 

On the 20th of May 


Cross to FECEIVE THE 


of t year our 
76 pig>club 
it Ware County. 
they met in Way- 
pigs and to en- 
joy a splendid picnic dinner, automo 
bile ride and moving picture show, a! 


contributed by the ladies of the city 
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who compose the Ladies’ Health Lea- 
gue, assisted by the County Canning 
; 
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accepted the two- 
for-one proposition, the pigs were re- 
. 1 * 1 1 Ss 
ceived and placed with other boys ot: 
P . : : 
the same basis; and as a result of 
hi 1 " * CVUAr nh ‘ 1%) ae 
this, there are now more than 100 pig 
club boys in this county, all doi 
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nne work, and all raising pure-bred 








vi, bles boys who haven't t 
ready cash to get a start in a profit- 
able business, and brings into a com- 
munity pure-bred stock, the only k i 
that pays J: A. ELKINS. 
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MORE GLIMPSES OF SOUTH CAROLINA PROGRESS 


By CLARENCE POE 








week before 


S WE remarked 
last, if a man were dropped 


down into Marlboro County, S. 
without knowing how he got there, 
he might easily imagine himself in 
ithe Mississippi Delta or in the Valley 
of the Nile. The vast open, level, 
prairie-like stretches of luxuriant 
cotton fields and corn fields present a 
picture the traveler never forgets. The 
crops this year are unusually fine. In 
fact, Dr. W. W. Long says that from 
the mountains to the sea this year, 
the soils of South Carolina are bring- 
ing forth with Egypt-like fruitful- 
ness. 
* kK O* 

And the people of Marlboro are as 
delightful as their land is wonderful. 
There are only two drawbacks to the 
county, and they might just as well 
be named to begin with. The chief 
one is that a small number of land- 
holders own too much of the land; 
the county lacks that democracy of 
home-owning small white farmers, 
which if added to its natural re- 
sources, would make it famous 
throughout America. The other trou- 
ble is that the soil responds so won- 
derfully to the magic touch of fertil- 
izers that the people spend relatively 
too much in buying fertility and not 
enough in growing it. A half-ton to 
the acre is by no means an unusual 
application for cotton, and I saw one 
man who on a small “brag patch” of 
corn had applied 2,200 pounds per 
acre. 

When men give as much as 125 
pounds of lint coton per acre for rent, 
it is not surprising to hear that lands 
bring high prices. “My grandfather 
came here in 1810 or 1812,” Mr. John 
C. Fletcher said to me, “and bought 
this land for 12% cents per acre.” I 
was told that Mr. Fletcher has re- 
cently refused $225 per acre for it. I 
saw some land on which the farmer 
has already made $360 worth of Irish 
potatoes per acre, and will now get 
one and a half to two bales of cotton 
per acre. 

* O* 

I was gratified to find such magnifi- 
cent corn fields. I knew I was near 
the place where Mr. Drake made the 
biggest corn yield recorded in human 
history, but I had not expected to 
find corn-growing so general. I was 
also pleased to see so many silos—ev- 
idences of the zeal with which De- 
monstration Agent S. E. Evans is 
pushing this campaign. Then IJ heard 
of several pure-bred bulls brought 
into the county in recent months, a 
registered Holstein cow just brought 
in from New York—‘“the highest- 
priced cow I have ever seen,” one 
man remarked—and a Bennettsville 
man who gets over the county a good 
deal says it .eems to him that there 
are three times as many hogs as ever 
before. 


The folks also know how to grow 
about the finest watermelons it has 
ever been anybody’s privilege to eat— 
and that is saying a plenty. The wa- 
termelon is indeed as Mark Twain 
used to say, “King by the grace of 
God” among the fruits of the earth, 
and since watermelons can be so e€as- 
ily grown, any farmer ought to be 
ashamed of himself if he doesn’t pro- 
vide an abundance of them for his 
family. 

* O* OX 

At this Marlboro picnic, Dr. W. W. 
Long, director of demonstration work 
in South Carolina, outlined some in- 
teresting plans for helping farmers 
in marketing. “Our agricultural lead- 
ers,” said Dr. Long, “have preached 
diversified farming but have failed to 
provide markets for these diversified 
trops; consequently the farmer has 
gone on raising cotton and tobacco— 
crops for which a market was always 
available. Suppose one should bring 
fifty hogs or fifty tons of hay into 
Bennettsville tomorrow: it would glut 
the market.” Dr. Long’s plan is to 


organize marketing associations at a 
few leading points, each with a few 
thousand dollars worth of capital, em- 
ploy a capable marketing agent and 
have him help farmers get the top of 
the market for everything they have 
to offer. He would do this (1) by get- 
ting all products properly graded and 
put up; (2) by assembling products in 
such quantities as to get better prices; 
(3) by informing himself as to the 
best quotations in each leading mar- 
ket, etc. These are not to be money- 
making enterprises, dividends being 
limited to 8 per cent, and each man 
having one vote regardless of the 
amount of stock he owns; but at two 
places where the plan has’ been 
broached, city business men have out- 
cone even the farmers in subscribing 
stock, recognizing as they do that the 
more cash the farmer gets for his 
products the better it will be for 
them. Each marketing association 
would also keep in stock proper bags, 
boxes, baskets, cartons, etc., for each 
product, and arrange to shell corn, 
clean grain, bale hay, etc. 

Dr. Long recognizes the supreme 
importance of proper grading and 
standardization. “If there is any one 
thing from which Southern farmers,” 
he says, “have suffered greater finan- 
cial loss than from anything else, it is 
from failure to standardize their pro- 
ducts and put them up in merchant- 
able form.” 

* * * 


Dr. Long has tackled the marketing 
problem at another strategic point. 
In building up any form of diversified 
agriculture, favorable freight rates 
are indispensable. Yet it has too of- 
ten happened in the past that a rail- 
road commission would say, “Well, 
there is so little traffic in this product 
that we can’t make a low rate. But if 
you can develop a big business in it, 
we will reduce rates materially.” 
Whereas it often happens that an in- 
dustry can’t develop at all unless 
transportation rates are made right 
to begin with. Consequently Dr. 
Long went down to Columbia and sat 
up with the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. When the question of develop- 
ing the livestock industry become ac- 
tive last year, and plans were made 
for starting the two packing houses, 
Dr. Long told the railroad Commis- 
sion that something must be done to 
encourage the small farmer to grow 
hogs, the big plantation-owner being 
too much wedded to cotton to be- 
come the state’s dependence for pork. 
As a result surprisingly low rates 
have been announced on small ship- 
ments of hogs. 

x * * 

The boll weevil has been lazy this 
year. Last year he went forward 
with the vigor of another Sherman on 
another “march to the sea,’ and his 
approach was about as little welcom- 
ed in South Carolina as the original 
Sherman’s was. But after getting 
clear across Georgia last fall, coming 
to the very gates of western South 
Carolina, there the boll weevil has 
strangely halted this summer. But 


next year he may come on in and | 


make up for lost time, too. And then 
again he may not. 


* * * 


South Carolina has a demonstra- 
tion agent and a woman agent in ev- 
ery county now. The state made a 
big increase in grain acreage this 
year, and the agricultural leaders are 
expecting about another 50 per cent 
increase in wheat acreage this fall. 
And Abruzzi rye—well, its popularity 
is one of the features of recent agri- 
cultural progress in South Carolina. 
“Just between us,” one leader in prev- 
ious cover-crop campaigns confided 
to me, “I would push Abruzzi rye in 
preference to the winter legumes if ] 
had it to do over again. It’s a fool- 
proof crop and a man can hardly 
make a failure with it.” C2P. 


L 
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It pays to build 


e © s 

uden Barn Building Service 

Saves Time, Trouble, Material and Labor 

The Louden Architectural Department was established for the 

specific purpose of assisting farmers and dairymen in planning, 

building and equipping barns. It is the greatest organization of 

exclusively barn architects in America. It is under the personal 

direction of Mr. Wm. Louden, whose more than 50 years’ practical experience 

makes him the acknowledged leading authority on all matters pertaining to 
barn building and equipment. 


HERE IS WHAT WE OFFER YOU 


Practical suggestions by our experts that may save you many dollars in 
material and building cost; a more easily operated, more profitable barn for 
the money; preliminary plans in which your own ideas and needs are care- 
fully worked out. We make no charge for this service. Just write a postal 
stating how many head and what kind of stock you wish to house, and 
our experts will get busy at once. For complete working plans with material 





specifications, we make a very modest charge. 


“Louden Barn Plans” Sent Postpaid 
No Charge—No Obligation 

A 112-page book, not a catalog. Ought to 
be in the hands of every farmer who contem- 
plates building or remodeling a barn. Contains 
illustrations of 74 barns and farm buildings of 
all sizes and kinds with full description and 
estimated cost. 

We will be glad to send you this book for the 
asking. Write for it today. Consult it before 

you build, and save money and trouble. 

Power Hoists 


Eecryhevertoists | The Louden Machinery Co. 


224-page Catalog showing full Louden Over 50 Years in Business 


Equip Your Barn 
The Louden Way 


Louden Labor Saving Barn Equip- 
ment is used in over a million barns. 
As profitable with a few cows as 
with a large herd. Cuts barn-labor 
to one-third. K eeps cows in greater 
comfort, safety and health-- 
increases their productiveness. 
Stalls and Stanchions 

Litter and Feed Carriers 
Barn and Garage DoorHangers 
Horse Barn Equipment 
Automatic Water Bowls 
Cupolas and Ventilators 

Hay Tools Animal Pens 
































WITHOU 
NITRA-GERM 





hows - ¢¢ 
Line sent on request without shempas 2504 Court St. Fairfield, lowa 
























ye poe alfalfa and vetch are the finest 
of feed crops. They protect your land 
during the winter and, most important of all, 
they are wonderful soil builders. 

By mixing NitrA-germ with the seeds you can have 
perfect stands and maximum yields, even on land 
where you failed before. 


Nitrogen for Present and Future 
Ample nitrogen is pro- _ The illustration on the 
duced for the growing left is of clover field of F. 
crop; and plenty is stored D. Tuck, Athens, Georgia, 
in soil for the following planted without NitrA- 
crop. Thousands of farm- germ. On the rightisfield 
ers are using NitrA-germ tt anted by him witb 
successfully. NitrA-germ. 


W. H. Wood, of Pike County, writes: “I 
am well pleased with NitrA-germ on vetch 
and crimson clover. The Coffee County Agent 
says my crops are the finest in the county.’’ 
Prices of NitrA-germ, Delivered, Are: 
@to 4 acres, $2.00 per acre 5 te 19 acres, $1.80 per acre 
20 to 49 acres, $1.65 per acre »50 to 99 acres, $1.50 per acro 
100 acres and up, $1.35 per acre 
Order today, specify the If you are unable to pro- 
crops you intendto plant cure clover, alfalfa, or 
and acreage of each crop. vetch seed, write us and 
Write for free booklet, we will try to supply you. 
THE NITRA-GERM SALES COMPANY, Inc. 
502-G Bay Street. Savannah, Ga. 








W E L L DRILLING 
PAYS 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy $1.50 for one renewal and one new 


terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W" State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 


scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


Write for Circular 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















The man who's wise will advertise, 
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HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 





—- will be miisspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


given. ; ; ; 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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UR monthly suggestions for working with 

other folks will be found this time on page 18. 
Cotton farmers should notice especially what its 
said about cottonseed prices, and tobacco farmers 
what is about how to recover warehouse 
profits. 


said 





HERE’S many a gray-haired farmer who can 

actually save more clear money above actual 
living expenses this year than he could have saved 
in all the ten years from 1890 to 1900. Let’s not 
throw away the opportunity, for if we do it may 
not come again. 








HE following vegetables are recommended for 

planting in September by State Demonstration 
Agent Hudson of North Carolina: Snap beans, 
beet, cabbage (T), Brussels sprouts (T), carrot, 
cauliflower, cress, kale, lettuce (T), mustard, 
onion (T), onion sets, parsley, rape, rutabaga. 
radish, spinach, turnip, strawberry plants. (Plants 
marked with a “T” are to be sowed in beds and 
transplanted.) 





HE condition of the cotton crop on August 25, 
as estimated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was 67.8 per cent of a normal, com- 


pared with 70.3 on July 25. The yield per acre 
was estimated at 174.6 pounds. Conditions by 
states follow: Virginia, 76; North Carolina, 69; 


South Carolina, 74; Georgia, 68; Florida, 65; Ala- 
bama, 65; Mississippi, 75; Louisiana, 75; Texas, 55; 
Arkansas, 79; Tennessee, 80; Missouri, 83; Okla- 
homa, 84; California, 90; Arizona, 89. 





HE price-fixing committee of the National Food 
Administration has fixed $2.20 as the price for 
hard winter wheat at Chicago, this price to be in 
force until July 1, 1918. As we understand the 
committee’s action, the same price will ho'd for 


the cities of Galveston and New Orleans. Number 
2 grade will be three cents less than the basic 
price; number 3, six cents less; and number 4, 


ten cents less. The price as fixed appears liberal 
to the grower, and Southern farmers should plant 
a record wheat acreage this fall. A _ profitable 
price is certain if anything like fair yields are 
made. 





EE whether all the farm papers are 
“actively interested in profitable marketing as 
well as profitable production of farm crops. (And 
remember profitable marketing means codperative 
marketing.) A farm paper is doing only half its 
duty if it is not helping you here. “Better Farm- 
ing, Better Business, Better Living” is the wise 
motto of Sir Horace Plunkett’s rural revival in 
Treland—betier methods of farm work, better 
methods of buying and selling and doing all 
farm business, and better living through a richer 
and more inspiring social and community life. We 
need to encourage the papers that are trying to 
help along all three lines of rural progress. 


you take 





[‘ IS encouraging to see that the old idea of 
“resting land” is soing out of fashion. It takes 
just as much fertility to grow useless plants 
—(weeds)—as useful ones—(crops). The good 


that was supposed to come from resting land came 
really from increased humus resulting from turn- 
ing under the crops of weeds and grass; and this 
is not the best way to get humus. The best way 
is by growing legumes which not only make 


more 
growth and furnish more humus than weeds do, 
but also gather nitrogen from the air, and also 
save vou from being pestered with all the crop of 
weed and grass seed one must plow under on 


“rested” land. Just keep this fact in mind—that it 
is just as hard on land to grow useless plants as 
useful ones. 


AYNE County’s demonstration agent, 

Mr. V. G. Martin, is a native of Mississippi 
and has personally observed the great success of 
cooperative shipping of livestock in that state, the 
story of which was told in The Progressive Farm- 
er July 28. At the Wayne County farmers’ picnic 
recently, Mr. Martin said to the writer: “If any- 
one had told me beforehand how successful the 
Mississippi coOperative shipping movement would 
be and how greatly farmers would profit by it, i 
shouldn’t have believed it. Farmers generally 
have received from, 20 to 25 per cent more from 
shipping their hogs codéperatively than they would 
have received by selling locally. For example, | 
know cases where the best price farmers could 
get locally was 12 cents a pound and by cooper- 
ative shipping they got 15 cents. In many cases 
profits from codperative selling have been even 
larger. The plan, has proved the redemption of 
boll weevil sections, and has largely increased 
the number of hogs raised.” We are glad to know 
that Mr. Martin is already planning to help Wayne 
farmers in this way. 


new 





5 ee farmers’ coOperative warchouse at Wilson, 
mentioned on page 18, also helped its patrons 
this year in another way. On North Carolina mar- 
kets tobacco prices this year opened up around 


one-third higher than last year. The pinhookers, 
with their close study of market conditions in 
South Carolina and elsewhere, knew this in ad- 
vance, of course, but the average farmer did not. 


pinhookers 
have been out among the growers and have bouglit 
up much 1 


Consequently in many sections these 





tobacco at prices below what 
should have been paid. The management of the 
Wilson farmers’ warehouse, realizing the situation, 
promptly sent out a notice to all the stockholders, 
and thus them thousands of dollars. One 
farmer reports that he was on the verge of selling 
out his crop at twenty cents a pound, whereas 
under present market condition, he will average 
at least thirty cents, which means on the quantity 
he grows at least $2,000 more for his year’s work 
than he would have received but for this warning. 


away 


saved 





N HIS address as President of the Farmers’ 

State Convention last week, John Paul Lucas 
emphasized the same point we are trying to drive 
home on page 1, namely, the necessity for saving 
some money while saving is easy. As Mr. 
said: 


Lucas 


“Tt is not unnatural or unpatriotic for the 
farmer to consider in this emergency not only 
patriotism and duty but also opportunity. 
Never in the history of the South have our 
farmers had such an opportunity for financial 
gain. Here lies the opportunity for the clear- 
ing up of mortgages, for the improvement of 
homes, for providing the conveniences and 
comforts of modern homes and for the pur- 
chase of lands and stock by tenant farmers. 
Herein is also the opportunity for improving 
schools, churches and roads. Contributions 
and special taxes for these purposes will not 
be so irksome as they have been during years 
past. Unless the greater profits we gain dur- 
ing this period are properly used we shall not 
deserve them, and when normal times come 
again we may be worse off instead of better 
off because of them.” 


Make the Acquaintance of Your Local 
Banker 


ITH a record corn crop in sight for the cen- 
tral South and Southeast and with a mod- 
erate cotton crop that, with the seed, bids 

fair to bring to the South a round billion and a 
half in cash, there’s going to be a full measure of 
prosperity for most of the South this fall. The use 
we make of this prosperity will in no inconsider- 
able measure determine our future economic well 
being, and likewise fix our status as people who 
can or cannot stand prosperity. 

We believe about as good advice as we can of- 
fer any farmer is, on selling his first bale of cot- 
ton, to go around to the bank, talk over his situa- 
tion with the cashier, open an account, and de- 
posit his cotton money. Then as other bales are 
sold, likewise deposit the proceeds. 

It makes no difference if 


part of the money is 


due for supplies: deposit it in the bank and then 





pay all obligations by check. The bank-account, 
check-using farmer usually has a high business 
standing and, furthermore, paying by check in- 


sures a legal receipt f{: 


that 


Still an- 


from using the bank for 


or all money paid. 
other benefit 


com 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ' 


all surplus funds is this: There comes a time in 


the lives of most men when it is necessary to bor- 
row some money, and at such times the bank with 
which you have done business and which knows 
you to be a man of integrity is useful indeed. 

Get the bank habit this fall; it will boost you 


along the road to independence. 





Twenty-five Cents Is a Fair Price for 
Cotton 


HE Government has fixed the price of this 


year’s wheat crop at $2.20 per bushel or, 
roughly, full two and one-half times the 
average for the past ten years. Corn and oat 


prices have not yet been fixed, but it is probable 

that they, too, will be put at figures not far from 

two and one-half times the ten-year average. 
Now if 


we 


these crops are to sell for these prices, 


believe cotton is also worth around two and 
one-half times what it has averaged for ten years 
that 
cotton should bring 25 cents, and that anything 
The 


fair measure is found by ascertaining the 


past. In other words, we believe middling 
less is unfair to the Southern cotton grower. 
only 
exchange value of a commodity, and measured by 
this yard-stick cotton at 25 cents is not high. A 
bale of 25-cent cotton today will buy no more 
flour, meal, meat, lard, cloth or steel than would 
a bale of ten-cent cotton a few years ago. 

The Southern farmer will be in good financial 
condition this fall, and he should resist declines 
in cotton by stubbornly holding off the market. 
Especially is this so during the next three months, 
when there is usually a tendency to try to sell too 
fast. We should have 25 cents for our cotton crop, 


and we will get it if we stick out for it. 
A Strong Pull for a Big Wheat Acreage 


HE Department of Agriculture, 
after consultation with the state experiment 
station and extension forces, has outlined 
plans for increasing the winter wheat acreage. 
The increases recommended for the South 








National 





are 
giver. in the following table: 
WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 
(000 omitted) 
|}Maximum 


Acreage Sow- 


_ Sug- ah Sow- )Per Cent of jedin Any 

















[gested for Falljed in Fall of {Increase Over | Year Since 

__ State fof 1917 Ch eae | (aa 5 
Virginia ere 1,670 15 1,455 
North Carolina .. 1,180 05° 12 1,053 
South Carolina .. 325 238 37 328 
Georgia ......... 786 393 100 393 
PMMA 55S: biac5'o CEPTS OTE T ETRE OMe NER SMN G9. OE baa cebaeyéa ch ee ¥ kere 
Kentucky 1,000 884 13 968 
Tennessea 3 1,080 900 2 901 
Alabama .... 200 133 50 133 
Mississippi 100 18 455 18 
RNIMEMEMEE SficivalsisitL ds sielmccisignla sh) cic cecaioiae saliva insist vein HEL we won 
| ee 1,695 8 1,730 
Oklahoma eee 232 25 3,232 
Po eee 303 225 37 265 
United States ... 47,337 40,090 18 45,396 

















To us it appears that these suggested acreage 
increases are entirely reasonable, and we see no 
serious obstacle to increasing the seedings to the 
extent suggested and even exceeding the recom- 
mendations. The main points will be to get the 
agricultural leaders in each state to do their 
utmost to provide an adequate supply of good 
seed, home-grown if possible; disseminate accu- 
rate information as to soil types best suited to 
wheat and the best fertilizers to use; and to en- 
courage in every way possible the purchase and 
installation of adequate harvesting and milling 
machinery. 

Profits for the wheat-grower are practically cer- 
tain under the new food bill. It is rumored that 
prices prior to July 1, 1918, will be fixed at about 
$2.15 or $2.25 a bushel, and after that date not less 
than $2. Where soil conditions are right and the 
proper methods are followed, there can be little 
doubt that farmers in all the upper half of the 
Cotton Belt can grow wheat at a good profit so 
long as prices $2 So let us do our 


$2 or better. 
part and more in helping to boost the world’s 


are 


bread supply. 








Of no use ar the men who 
done before,~who can never unde 
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of moral, 
step forward 


interest of ci 
who can live 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 1 








By CLARENCE POE 

















““My Son Has Gone to the War; What Is 
to Be Gained by It?” 
Tei other day as I finished a speech on rural 


coéperation an old white-haired man said to 

me: “I was interested in what you said, but 
1 wish you had said something especially for old 
men like me whose sons are called off to this war. 
My son has gone, and I should like to know what 
is to be gained by it?” Another white-haired 
farmer standing beside him quickly answered: 
“The liberties that you and I enjoy today are due 
to the fact that our fathers had the courage to 
fight when great issues of right and wrong came 
up. We must not do less than they did.” 

The answer was apt, and I had to hurry on 
without answering the old man further, but his 
question has lingered with me, and it seems worth 
while to discuss it on this page. In fact, as our 
readers know, this page is devoted to questions of 
legislation as well as questions of education and 
cooperation, and this war is not only already re- 
eponsible for much legislation but is likely to pro- 
foundly affect the future legislation not only of 
this country but of all other countries. 

* * * 

I wish therefore to have a talk with that hoary- 
headed farmer whose son goes to the front, and 
also with the mother who bore that son and who 
has poured out her love upon him all these years. 
Ife has put on the colors as a defender of America 
in its conflict with Germany, Austria and Turkey. 
What is to be gained by it? Are the war aims and 
purposes of this nation high enough and noble 
cnough to justify the sacrifices that our people 
are asked to make? 

I am proud to say that I believe they are. I 
believe a new world is going to be born out of the 
travail of this struggle. As Lincoln in his Gettys- 
burg speech said that this nation was to have “a 
new birth of freedom” from the Civil War, so I 
believe the whole world is to have a new birth of 
freedom from this contest. 

+ se 


If the United States were fighting Germany sim- 
ply to avenge the Lusitania, heinous as that crime 
was; or simply to clear the path of commerce on 
the seas; or simply to help one group of nations 
triumph over another group—if this were ail, then 
I should most probably be among those clamoring 
with the Pope of Rome for almost any settlement 
promising a quick ending of the struggle. 

But today Iam not. I want peace, but I want a 
peace that will endure. And J want a peace that 
will bring triumph for the cause of Freedom and 
Progress for Mankind. 

+e oe 

Do you remember that strange passage in one of 
the Psalms wherein the inspired writer says of the 
Almighty, “Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
Thee”? A strange thought at first glance: that 
the Almighty will convert even the wrath of men 
into a glorious fulfilment of divine purposes; and 
yet I believe that is what we are seeing today. 
For almost two years after war began I looked 
upon it as a horrid and almost profitless butchery; 
a nightmare of modern history; a reversion to 
barbarism and mediaevalism; a_ heart-sickening 
putting-back of the hour hands of human prog- 
ress. What adequate compensation could come 
from all this world-waste of blood and treasure 
I could not see. 

3ut since then the air has cleared. We see now, 
as we could not see at first, what mighty issues are 
at stake, what mighty purposes of good the Divine 
Power is working out from a conflict forced on 
the world by Germany’s lust for power and terri- 
tory: 

(1) We are in the war to end the system of war. 

(2) We are in the war to end the power of 
@utocracy and set up the rule of the people. 

(3) We are in a war which I believe is going to 
result in making the governments of the earth 
ore responsive to the needs of the toiling masses 
than they have ever been before. 

* * * 

Because I hate war and 


love peace, I do no* 
I do not want to 
see a peace that will leave the three great pur- 
poses just mentioned unfulfilled, to be battled for 
in later wars. As J. Z. Green says: 


“We all long for peace to come, but the most 
terrible thing that could come to the world 


now would be an inconclusive peace. Five 


years more of war would be better than peace 
tomorrow if that peace left the world divided 








into two hostile 
another struggle.” 


camps, each preparing for 


No, let us settle these issues while they are up 
for settlement. We are warned against those who 
cry “Peace! Peace!” when there is no peace. The 
North and the South might have patched up a peace 
after Gettysburg. The North might have agreed 
to leave slavery in the South in some restricted 
form if we would agree to keep it out of other 
sections or something of the kind; but if such a 
peace had been patched up, there would have been 
another war to fight. We should have had a truce 
and not a peace. The time had come when the 
institution of human slavery had to perish utterly 
and forever from the face of the earth, and it is 
well that the war went on till it was seen that 
human blood would never again be spilled over 
any form of that question. 

* * x 

Today in like fashion we are facing Germany. 
There is the Hohenzollern dynasty mad with the 
lust of conquest, and with autocratic power hand- 
ed down from father to son, the people being only 


pawns in the game of war the Kaisers play. For 
generations Germany has stood pre-eminent as 
the exponent of the military system. Mirabeau 


said more than a century ago that the chief in- 
dustry of Prussia is making war. “Of all the kings 
of Prussia from 1700 until now,” it was said last 
week, “only one failed to wage an unjust war, and 
that one lived only three months after he was 
crowned.” This menace of a Prussianized Ger- 
many has driven every other nation to bigger 
navies and bigger standing armies and heavier 
taxation of the poor to support such armies and 
navies. It had to be so—and will have to be so— 
so long as Germany is an armed camp of expert 
soldiers ready to spring wolf-like upon whatever 
nation a war-mad Kaiser chooses to select as his 
victim: a Kaiser who dismisses treaties as “scraps 
of paper” when they stand in the way of his pur- 
pose and so cannot be trusted to keep the peace 
with any nation. 

While we are about it, let us make an end for- 
ever of this system, even as the Civil War made 
an end forever of human slavery. England, France, 
and the United States are pledged to establish a 
Supreme Court of Nations to settle international 
disputes hereafter and so end the system of war 
and the intolerable burden of supporting colossal 
armies and navies. But the Kaiser has no sym- 
pathy for this ideal, and with an unwhipt Kaiser 
the plan cannot succeed. The German dynasty 
took the sword and brought on this war and not 
until it perishes or is conquered by the sword can 
the world’s peace be secure. 

* * * 

This, I believe, is now the first great purpose of 
this nation in the war: to clear the way for set- 
tling troubles between nations by law and not by 
bloodshed. As Walter Wellman says in the lead- 
ing article reprinted in the last issue of the Salina, 
Kansas, Farmers’ Union: 


“Whatever it may have been before America 
entered, now it is a war for a purpose differ- 
ent from that of any other war known to his- 
tory. It is now a war to end the militaristic 
system, end the rivalry in armaments, end the 
rule of force, end wars and dangers of wars. 
This great achievement, now in sight, realiza- 
ble, only a little way off, is America’s gift to 
the world.” 


Is such an ideal worthy of the sacrifices we are 
making? May we not indeed say with former 
Ambassador David Jayne Hill in the August Cen- 
tury: “For such a peace the mighty host of the 
dead on land and sea might well rejoice, if they 
could know, that they had bought it with their 
lives.” 
+ oe 

But I believe the war is not only going to give 
us a new method of settling international dis- 
putes; I believe itis going to set forward incalcul- 
ably the progress of humanity in other respects. 
Who is the ruler of England today? It is David 
Lloyd-George who before the war was the best- 
loved champion of the common people in their 
struggle with organized wealth and privilege; the 
greatest advocate of breaking up the big estates 
and putting the land in the hands of the people; 


and I believe that after the war he will use his 
unparalleled power in the same good cause. Look 
to Russia and what do we see happening? A na- 


tion is being born in which labor is to bear rule. 
The Czar who once sent advocates of reform to 
Siberia has himself been sent to Siberia, and yet 
not in hatred, but only with kindness as a safe- 
guard to the republic. It is very evident that the 
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New Russia is to be a purer democracy and will 
deal with greater compassion and understanding 
with all who toil and suffer than probably any 
other great government ever yet set up on earth. 
And its influence will inevitably influence every 
other nation. The reforms enacted there will 
march irresistibly across the whole world. Old 
age pensions; health insurance; compulsory and 
adequate public education; the abolition of the li- 
quor traffic; the break-up of land monopoly; light- 
er taxation of the gains of thrift and industry and 
heavier taxation of the gains of chance and in- 
heritance; the juster distribution of wealth, com- 
fort and reasonable leisure,—all these things I be- 
lieve have been brought incalculably nearer. 
ok * o 

As for the enormous bonded debts piled up in 
the prosecution of the war, we believe as they are 
owed to wealth, so wealth will largely be called 
on to pay them. The Irish Homestead remarked 
recently: “We may be certain that nowhere in 
Europe will the workers contemplate with com- 
placency that they and their children and their 
children’s children are to toil for generations to 
pay to the financiers interest and capital on the 
money advanced.” This does not mean, we be- 
lieve, that the bonds will be repudiated. It does 
mean, we believe, that the policy the Homestead 
mentions, “We have conscripted life; we must 
conscript wealth,” will be adopted, and that the 





juster policies of taxation we have tentatively 
adopted in war—the taxation of excess profits, 
inheritances, and graduated income taxes ap- 


proaching confiscation beyond a certain point— 
will be continued in times of peace. As the New 
York Independent said recently: 


“We believe that much of the present war 
taxation will continue after the war and per- 
haps be applied to such purposes as old age 
pensions, state insurance, labor exchanges and 
other forms of welfare legislation such as 
have recently been gaining favor in European 
countries and in many of our states.” 

* * * 

Seeing then what are the purposes of the Unit- 
ed States in going to war—to war against war and 
for a permanent peace; to war against autocracy 
and in behalf of governments controlled by the 
people; and seeing that the triumph of Russia, 
England and France will inevitably advance all 
forms of human progress in America—let us re- 
solve to fight on until these high purposes are ac- 
complished, carefully explaining the real facts as 
to the war to the uninformed and yet making it 
clear where every American’s duty lies. In a war 
demanded at last by such men as Wilson, Roose- 
velt, Taft and Hughes there can be no partisan- 
ship. We can trust such men just as we can trust 
Samuel Gompers, America’s greatest labor-leader. 
Moreover, while there is nobody on the American 
continent who opposed war more earnestly than 
William Jennings Bryan, his appeal to our people 
today is a trumpet-call with which we may well 
conclude this statement. Mr. Bryan says: 





“Before our nation enters a war it is per- 
fectly proper to discuss the wisdom of going 
to war, but the discussion is closed when Con- 
gress acts. After that no one should be per- 
mitted to cloak attacks upon his government 
or aid to the enemy under the claim that he 
is exercising ‘freedom of speech.’ No sympa- 
thy, therefore, will be wasted upon those who 
have been arrested for unpatriotic utterances. 
They abuse free speech. And this applies to 
attacks on the Allies as well as to attacks on 
the United States. We can no more allow our 
allies to be crushed than we can afford to be 
crushed ourselves. , The defeat of our allies 
would throw the whole burden of the war 
upon us. We must stand together and fight it 
through. There are only two sides to a war— 
every American must be on the side of the 
United States.” 


A Thought for the Week 


Te many people think of thrift as a matter 





of hoarding money; while, in reality, thrift 

is only the best way of doing things and 
leads to mastering the art of simple living. The 
constant practice of self-denial develops habits of 
temperance in all things and becomes a great 
moral force. The consciousness of having some- 
thing in reserve gives poise, and does away with 
the anxiety and nerve-strain so detrimental to the 
American people. The sense of power and of 
worthwhileness that follows brings rich returns 
in service to others and in happiness to self. The 
training, now being given in the public schools, 
to develop habits of using without waste, and of 
storing away for future use, is real thrift; and the 
inculcating of its principles by instruction, by 


practice, and by example, is the great forward 
movement in the education of today.—From “Pub- 
lic School Thrift,” in the Review of Reviews. 
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Winchester Model 12—Hammerless 
Shotgun, 12,16 and 20 gauge 


The gun with a 
dog’s pointing instinct 


A dog points by instinct. Its 
nose, body and tail come into 
line naturally—instantly. So 
with the hunter and his gun. 


Armed with the right gun, 
he “points” it instinctively. If 
properly balanced, his gun 
comes up into line naturally, as 
easily as pointing a finger. 


But if the gun is not right, if 
it has not been perfectly bal- 
anced in the shop, it won’t work 
out well in practice, just as a 
dog, if not properly bred, will 
not work out well with its 
master in the field. 


The Winchester Model 12 
Repeater is a thoroughbred of 
shotguns. 


It has been classed 








Throws 
empty shells to the side, out of your way 


Quick feeder, sure ejector. 


by experts as “The Perfect 
Repeater.” 


Its balance enables you to 
get onto fast flying birds 
instantly. Pointed right, it 
never fails to bring down the 
game. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 





Fifty years of the best gun 
making traditions have pro- 
duced in the Winchester 
Model 12 a gun of almost 
human instincts. 


The right amount of choke 
for different loads has been 
worked out after exhaustive 
experiment. Result: a pattern 
that spreads out evenly — 
neither too scattered nor too 
bunched—and lands with lots 
of steam behind it. 


It is a triumph of guncraft. 
Nicely balanced, with its slim, 
graceful barrel, the Model 12 
is a beautiful weapon, with a 
fascination about it that few 
sportsmen can resist. 
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Even spread, maximum penetration. Winchester 
shot pattern brings down the game. 


The pattern that 
brings down the game 


The remarkable game- getting 
pattern of the Winchester Model 12, 
shooting its own standard ammu- 
nition, is the result of infinite care 
taken in boring the barrel. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that 
the accuracy and durability of a 
gun lie in the barrel. On the quality 
of the barrel depends the quality of 
the gun. There is absolutely no 
difference in the standard quality 
of the barrels on the highest and 
lowest priced Winchester guns. 
With Winchester, the barrel is the 
gun, and the single standard of 
quality has been attained only by 
the most unremitting attention to 
the boring, finishing and testing of 
the barrel. The same high quality 
of Winchester barrel is found on 
every gun made by Winchester. 
The great volume of guns sold 
makes this policy possible. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester 
Model 12 has been scientifically 
bored to micrometer measurements 
for the pattern it is meant to make. 





Winchester Model 97 
Hammer Shotgun 


Take-down Repeating Shot- 
gun. Madein 12 gauge, weight 
about 7% lbs.; wn 16 gauge, 
weight about 73% las. The favor- 
tle with shooters who prefer a 
slide forearm repeating gun 


with @ hammer. 


The degree of choke exactly offsets 
the tendency of the shot to spread. 
Until its pattern proves up to Win- 
chester standard, the gun cannot 
leave the factory. The Bennett 
Process, used exclusively by Win- 
chester, gives the Winchester bar- 
rel a distinctive blue finish that with 
proper care will last a lifetime. The 


Nickel Steel construction preserves 


the original accuracy forever. 


What ) means 


This mark on the barrel means 
Viewed and Proved Winchester. 
This stamp stands for Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, with fifty years 
of the best gun-making reputation 
behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name 
“Winchester” and that is marked 
with the Winchester Viewed and 
Proved stamp has been fired many 
times with excess loads for strength, 
smooth action and accuracy. 


At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture, machine production 
is supplemented by human crafts- 
manship. It is a test and adjust- 


ment process. 


WING) CHES 7 ER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


It is this care in manufacturing 
that has produced in the Model 12 
a gun of unsurpassed game-getting 
qualities and whose grace, balance, 
beauty of lines, and never failing 
performances in the field have 
earned it the title of “thoroughbred 
of shotguns” —the gun with adog’s 
pointing instinct. 


For those who prefer a ham- 
mer action gun, we have made 
the Model 97. It is built on 
exactly the same lines as the 
Model 12, but with hammer 
action. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an 
encyclopedia on shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. Every hunter 
should have one. It gives detailed 
specifications of the Model 12 and 
describes at length the principles 
on which every one of the world 
famous Winchester shotguns and 
rifles is built. Write today. We 
will mail you a copy free, postpaid. 


WIENCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. WL-I, New Haven, Conn. 
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with 
Your Wife— 


I: YOU are not jolted around on the 


front seat as much asshe is on the rear 


with a set of the 





Ford 


Shock Absorber Cars 


The Hassler makes both seats as comfort- 
able as any $2,000 car. You'll feel the differ- 
ence in the front seat as well as in the rear. 
Easier to hold the steering wheel. Easier to 
guide the car where you want it to go. No 
sudden jolts. No sharp rebound. No side- 
sway. Oushions the car as well as the passen- 







mean to your wife, your fam- 
ily, and yourself by letling us 
have a set put on your Ford 
for ten days’ trial. Nomoney 
in advance, No obligation. No 
riske Write today for 
Free Trial Blank ana ii- 
lustrated folder with letters 
from users, Address 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine, 





: Exchange Places 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















SAIL ON, O UNION, STRONG 
AND GREAT! 


HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
1a 


} With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 


In what a forge and what a heat 


"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not the rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 

Longfellow, 














The Fourth in a Series of Articles on 


How Women Can Help Win the War 
T MAY take us the rest of our nat- 
ural lives to give the Germans self- 
government, to put them where such 


weighted under brine. Never add 
iresh water if the brine becomes low, 
as it will surely spoil the food; add 
or put on and 
cooled brine. 


fresh salt or boiled 


ET rid of rats and mice, as they 
cause material loss in stored pro- 


ed, garbage pails emptied and scald- 


the nests outside and kill them. 

Beans, peas, ete., can be stored by 
mixing with an equal amount of 
fresh, air-slaked lime and suspending 
in bags from a dry ceiling. It is said 
to affect neither their planting nor 
food qualities. 


Weevils in food can be killed by 


well scalded jars or fresh bags, and 
store as if fresh. 

If raisins or candied fruit seem to 
be getting weevily, preserve it, using 
pound for pound, and put in small 
jars. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Lard will last a longer time if the 
blood is well soaked from the fat be- 
fore it is tried out. 

Sweet milk and sour, kept near to- 
gether, will make all sour. 

Sweet milk in vessels that have 
contained sour milk will become sour 
quickly unless they have been well 
washed in cold water and scalded in 
soda water. 


The Storage of Wearing Apparel 


A : ag a pends ert > I wad hae gang to kirk, O! 
ana ee pao onary fated Sra i great: Keep Out the Pests I wad hae gang to kirk; 
iumanity 1th aaa s *e s, 


3ut a moth had eaten my good black claes 
(clothes) 
And so must I spend my Sabbath days 


a é . : eS ade With na’ a sight of my Jean, Oh! 
seat, it is because you can brace yours W — be orkman wrought thy ribs of ducts. wna 2 
self with the steering wheel You take Wl Scan act thet and-wall and If < HEME k all f 1 los EEP a thing seven years and you 
the rear seat, she tho front. Then you'll oar mac Pages 1 mast and sail and rope, tf ants intest, Keep all food enclos- if wf ° . eee 
know that you ought to equip your Ford hat anvils rang, what hammers beat, : wi find use or it—is an old say- 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! ed, trap those on the shelves with ae well worth considering. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, - 2very - an- ; 
For ’'Tis of the wave ane not the rock; : sponges and sweetened water, find Kall ON, little tan-colored moth 


you see flying around before it gets a 
chance to lay eggs in your husband’s 
best coat. 

Clean well every wool garment that 
you will not need in summer}; wrap it 
well in paper and hang or put it ina 
paper-lined trunk. 

Moth balls are good in preventing 


the underclothes. Put in a box in the 
attic or on some well protected upper 
shelf. 
Blankets should be sunned well and 
brushed if not soiled enough to wash. 
Furs, like blankets, should be taken 


f gers. Lets tires last 60 much longer that the ing ome Beal arte ree moths, but they do not kill those al- 
| Gwertholtaitedtioumdsccince ft! LETNOTHINGBELOST BECAUSE rarely hot oven When well heared "C24¥ there, Moths do not like 
i F - See f a iets Pandey tag Te a (Seer ’ wi 

; a ree Trial Offer =. p OF INADEQUATE STORAGE een ee Set own, ee Summer and fall, wash and mend 
F 

i 


. P ° . i e oarbage yail i » } se rill ° e ° 
Dept. E-1 Indianapolis, Ind, —-Tredo-Mark unbelievable barbarism as theirs will \ oo garb its ge ". ne rag’ Me - out and aired every few weeks in hot 
TTR TREB : fei : F ae : ‘ lee : iG scalded: i ve ) 
S | be impossible, and it may take a year. og i wilt na po si so weather. 
: : . side, it wi »e forgotten now anc : ‘ 
In either case, the time will be short- . = m% Have a rag-bag into which all rags 
: : ; then and attract cockroaches and 
ened and want will be lessened here 


for the carpets will go. 


. : her vermin that are likely to find ; ‘ 
and abroad by our letting nothing — oe wee y Wash all good cloths and pile them 
‘ ; ; their way into the house sooner or . : i ; f 
spoil and, therefore, keeoing food Seen : in a drawer ready for use as dusters, 
and wearing material available for “y-~ p = etc. 
Keep a fly trap on the garbage can : mea Lae 
use. if %& must be kept out decrs. A ewill Have boxes or bags for storing 
: : ; ; i ust be ke ) 5). -AXS ai See ideen te, ; 
“= T cet us giv Ww s cht : ; ae age rood material; one for velvets, one 
ires and ubes Let us give a few minutes’ thought ‘ened’ ts Balk to millions of Hies at * ’ 


Buy Buckskin Tires because they give you more 
miles at less cost than any other tires on the market; 
because they are always sold direct and “‘save 
you money by the mile;"” because every one issol 

on a guarantee and we pay expressboth ways in 
making any y adjustments: b they 
are better than evcr in quality and greater than 


ever in popularity. 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 
come straight to you from the largesi factory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the 
and coon 
i b il. se Buckskins 
mage 4 a best cualiy of Para 
Rubber and specially selected Sea 
Island Cotton, they are strong, 
durable and serviceable — highest 
in every respect despite thefact 








Rise 


I 


Hy 


to the waste in the home this year 
and thus study how to avoid it in the 
future. 

A sweet potato drying house, a root 
cellar that is cool, yet has damp, 
moving air, a good smokehouse, plen- 
ty of shelves and cupboards, these 
go toward making the storage of 
food possible. 

An ice-house, an ice-box, an iceless 
refrigerator, well-shelves and troughs 
or boxes through which running wa- 
ter flows, these keep foods in good 
condition in hot weather. 


Where and How to Store Food 


the trap covers it well. 

Scald the ice-box drains and traps 
with hot soda and water once a week. 
Anything that spills should be wiped 
up immediately. 

Pests do not like kerosene; a little 
of it in the water with which the 
outside of the ice-box and the floor 
under it is washed will discourage 
many a wandering, foraging creature. 

3utter with any curd left in soon 
gets strong. 





THRIFT 


for silks, etc. Label each distinctly. 

Wash soiled waists before laying 
them away. 

If there is a grease spot on a dress, 
never hang it up until the spot has 
been rubbed with magnesia to absorb 
the grease. 

Either dip velvets (from old hats, 
etc.) in gasoline or cover them with 
magnesia before laying away care- 
fully in crushed tissue paper. If there 
are wrinkles, steam them out. 

Scrub ribbons on a flat surface with 
warm suds, and brush or run them 
through the fingers; rinse well with- 


out folding and wrap firmly around a 
bottle. They will be like new when 
needed. 

Keep in small, neat rolls the left- 


at they are, ‘lowest priced in 
America’ for a tire guaranteed for 


4,000 MILES 
‘Write for price list and FREE illus- 
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ITHOUT me no man has ever 


achieved success, nor has any 
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ANNED food is best kept in a cool, 
dry, dark place. If a warm, light 
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TOWERS FISH BRAND 


| REFLEX SLICKER 
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FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 





place or a cool, damp, dark place are 
the alternatives, the former is prefer- 
able, as dampness, with mold and 
tust, must be avoided. 

Since it has been learned that a 
strong current of air will dry fruits 
and vegetables more quickly than will 
heat and sun, there is less likelihood 
of flies and bugs laying their eggs in 
the food. As soon as the food is 
dried, put enough for one meal in a 
small paper sack such as grocers use 
and sell cheap. Tie, or fold the top 
tight, dip in paraffin, place in a large 
tin box or can and keep closed tight, 
taking out one bag for use as needed. 
No food should be kept open, or in 
paper bags. 

There should be a definite, well- 
labeled box, tin, jar or bin for each 
and everything: Large ones for ce- 
reals, small ones for spices, etc. 

There should be a certain place for 





mentation and dust. 

An opened jar of jam, canned food 
or pickle should never be put back 
with the unopened jars. Set it some- 
where by itself in full sight. Stew 
it over at once, or at the first sign of 
fermentation and put in a small jar. 

Salted fish, meat and vegetables 
need watching. Keep them well 


nation ever become great. 

I have been the bedrock of every 
successful career and the cor- 
nerstone of every fortune. 

All the world knows me and most 
of the world heeds my warning. 

The poor may have me as well as 
the rich. 

My power is limitless, my applica- 
tion boundless. 

He who possesses me has content- 
ment in the present and surety 
for the future. 

I am a greater value than pearls, 
rubies and diamonds. 

Once you have me, no man can 

take me away. 

lift my possessor to higher 

planes of living, increase his 

earning power and bring to real- 
ization the hopes of his life. 

I make a man well dressed, well 


housed and well fed. 


— 


capital, but personal effort, and 
og all you invest in me I guaran- 
tee dividends that last through 
life and afterwards. 

I am free as air. 

I am yours if you will. take me. 
I AM THRIFT. 


—American Bankers Association. 











over goods from dresses until very 
sure they will not be needed. They 
will come in well some day. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INSTALL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Let Us Take Advantage of Our Period 
of Prosperity to Make Conditions 
More Attractive 


ie IS splendid to feel that the South 
is becoming really prosperous. 
Never before have the farmers had 
so much money to spend as they have 
this year. We hope they always will, 
but no one can be sure. 

The Progressive Farmer begs and 
urges every home to install plumbing. 
Running water into the house and 
running water out. of it; these are 
comforts and health safeguards that 





each box, bottle, tin or jar and one I insure absolutely against the almost every established home should 
should get in the habit of expecting rainy day. have. : 
| everyone to keep it there. I drive want and doubt and care The Progressive Farmer further 
Gummed labels are cheap—ten cents away. pleads with its readers to consider an 
i for seventy-five. Why open tins and I guarantee those who possess me electric light system. The new sys- 
' SSH | let in bugs to discover the contehts? prosperity and success. tems are easy to install and run, and 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE. \ No food should be left standing on I have exalted those of low degree cost very little compared to the cost 
A.J.TOWER CO. BOSTON the kitchen table over night. and those of high degree have of an automobile. An electric light 
: Large jars often mean left-overs found me a helpful friend. system means an electrically heated 
and these mean spoilage from fer- To obtain me you need put out no iron, toaster, coffee percolator, elec- 


trical power for the churn, vacuum 
cleaner, saw and sawing machine. 

3right lights mean cheer. As @ 
traveling man said, “Why your house 
looked so bright and cheerful | 
thought it must be in the County 
Home.” 

Surely our own women who work 
early and late deserve this comfort. 
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slips on over 


closes at the 





Price of each pattern 10 cents 





| Garments for the Active Girl | 





$292, 


8282—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. The dress slips 
on over the head, sleeves may be long or short and the waist 
is perforated for applied yokes, 

8283—Misses’ and Ladies’ Sun-bonnets.—Cut in one size. The 
pattern consists of two styles of sun-bonnets. 

$290—Girls’ Middy Blouse.—Cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. The blouse 

the head and may be made with or without 
the applied yokes, 

$292—Girls’ Jumper Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. The dress 

back, has separate guimpe and a one-piece 

plaited or gathered skirt. 

Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Bright lights mean music and reading 
and are generally conducive to a hap- 
py, contented home. If you do not 
know where to seck information The 
Progressive Farmer will be glad to 
put you in touch with someone who 
can give you the details you desire. 


DRYING FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 














ORIER can be made or purchased as de- 

sired. Formerly sun and heat were used 

in drying food; now, moving dry air is util- 

ized because it accomplishes the work with 

less time, discoloration and change of flavor. 
Equipment Needed 


fra Make a framework from strips of 
lumber inch thick and 2 inches wide. To 





this nail laths % of an inch apart to form 
bottom, Galvanized-wire screen, % to \%- 
inch mesh, may be substituted for the laths. 
if laths are used, tray should be four feet 
long; if screening, length depends on width 
of screening. 

1-Tray Drier.—Stiffen four trays with wire 
screening bottoms by nailing two laths 
across center. Attach an upright, % inch 
thick, 2 inches wide, and 18 inches high, to 
each corner of the trays placed one above 
the other. This may be suspended above 
the kitchen stove, 

It is, of course, perfectly possible to dry 
vegetables on earthenware plates. When 
drying, take advantage of the fire on baking 
day, after the bread and cake have been 
tuken from the oven, 

How to Dry Corn 

Select only young. tender corn suitable for 
eating from the cob Prepare immediately 
after gathering. Place corn on cob in ves- 
sel of water; add a teaspoonful of salt to 
each gallon of water. Boil or steam for 
from eight to ten minutes, until milk is set. 
Remove from kettle and drain well. Cut 
kernels from the cobs with a sharp knife. 
Take care not to cut off pieces of the cob. 
Spread thinly on trays of earthenware. Dry 
in sun, in oven, over the stove, or before the 
clectric fan, until the corn is so dry that it 
rattles, Stir the corn from time to time 
during the process. 

How to Dry Onions 

Select well-matured onions. Wash, peel, 
and slice onions into % to ‘%-inch slices. 
lec! and slice under water. Place in cheese- 
cloth square or wire basket. Plunge for 
five minutes in boiling water. Dip for a mo- 

ent into cold water. Remove surface 
moisture by placing between towels, or by 
exposing to the sun and air for a short time. 
Spread thinly on rays or earthenware 
plates. Dry in sun, in oven, over kitchen 
stove, or before the electric fan, until tough 

d leathery. Stir from time to time 

How to Dry Potatoes 

Wash, peel and trim potatoes. Expose to 
the air as little as possible. Cut in slices 
from 144 to %-inch thick, or into thin strips, 
or dice, Place in cheesecloth square or wire 

ket Plunge into boiling water for from 
three to five minutes. Dip for a moment in 
cold water, Spread thinly on trays. Dry in 
oven, over kitchen stove or before an elec- 
tric fan until brittle. A 





Select only beans in fit condition for use 
as snap or string beans. Wash and remove 
Strings. Dry small beans whole. Cut large 
und more mature beans in one inch lengths 
with vegetable slicer or sharp knife. Place 
in cheesecloth square or wire basket, 
Plunge into boiling water for one and «a half 
to three minutes. Dip for a moment in cold 
vater Remove surface moisture by placing 


between two towels, or by exposing to the | 


in and air for a short time. Spread thinly 
on tray or carthenware plates. Dry in sun, 
in oven, over the kitchen stove, or before 
the electric fan, until tough and leathery. 
Stir from time to time 

How to Dry Tomatoes 

\\ t 
thick ] ce on trays in one layer. Dry in 

I in oven, over kitchen stove, or before 
electric fan until leathery 


How to Dry Cabbage 






well-developed heads of cabbage. 
1 loose outside Split e 


core. Shred or cut into 





Plunge into 
» minutes. Dip 
Drain, and re- 
: su moisture by placing between 
towels or by exposing to sun and air a short 
time Spread thinly on trays or earthen- 
ware plates Dry in sun, in oven, over 
litchen stove, or before the electric fan un- 
til leathe-y Stir from time to time 





liow to Dry Apples 

Use winter apples, not the early or sweet 
varieties Pare, core and cut into eighths. 
Or core and slice in rings, using fruit or 
vegetable slicer. Do not let them stand 
long before drying. To prevent discolora- 
tion dip fruit, as it is prepared, for one 
minute in a cold salt bath, (one ounce of 
salt to one gallon of water.) Remove sur- 
plus moisture by placing fruit between tow- 
els, or by exposing to the sun and air. 
Spread thinly on trays or earthenware 
plates. Dry in sun, in oven, over the kitch- 
en stove, or before the electric fan until 
the apples are tough and somewhat leathery. 
Stir from time to time. 

How to Dry Pears 

Pare, core and cut into eighths. Or core 
and slice in rings," using fruit or vegetable 
slicer. Do not let stand long before drying. 
To prevent discoloration, dip fruit, as it is 
prepared, for one minute in a cold salt bath, 
(one ounce of salt to one gallon of water.) 
WYlace in colander and set in container of hot 
water Place cover on container and steam 
for ten minutes. Remove surplus moisture 
by placing fruit between towels or by ex- 
posing to the sun and air. Spread thinly on 
trays or earthenware plates. Dry in sun, in 
, over the kitchen stove, or before elec- 
fan, until the pears are tough and 
»newhat leathery. Stir from time to time. 
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Disagreeable 
Work Made Easy 


Most women detest 
washing dishes. You can 
make this work easier and 
do it quicker by sprinkling 
alittle 20 Mule Team Borax 
in the water. This Borax 
softens the water, euts the grease, 
helps the soap to do its best work 
and puts a fine polish on china § 
and glassware. You will find many uses every 
day in your kitchen and laundry for 





MULE TEAM BORAX 


It will lighten your work on wash days. It will make your 
clothes white and sweet smelling. Use 
it in the bath tub to soften the water, 
cleanse the pores and destroy perspira- 
tion odors. There’s nothing better for 
cleansing milk cans when they come 
back from depot or creamery. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips 

Soap in chip form. Saves you soap cutting. 
Blended in the right proportions, one part Borax 
to three parts of pure soap. Nota substitute for 
Borax but a time, labor and money saver that 
will pay you to use every wash day. Sce the 
Picture of the famous 20 Mules on cach of the 
above packages. 


Sold by all dealers. 





























When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











more, no less. 





ish and slice into picces 4 to %-inch | 


nehes long Place in square of | 


the products of this Company only, 





Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. 
The recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no 


The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpreta- 
tion and expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, 
etc: No instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso 
and the other great artists. ‘The true function of the Victrola is 
to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by 
changing the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the 
sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Write to us for the handsome 
illustrated Victor catalogs, and name and address of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month, 


Victor Supremacy & 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
F arning? The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal, 


i et 


———_2 





jj Victrola XVIT, §250 
a Victrola XVII, 
a electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


Important Notice. victor 
Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and syne 
chronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial to a perfect Victor reproduction, 


To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark, ““His Mase 

ter’s Voice.’’ It is on all genuine 

products of the Victor Talking Mae 

chine Company. 
x rt 
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” PREFERRED BY } 
RANK & FILE OF {4M 


The modified curves 
prevent cutting of the 
shirt over the shoulders. 
Made. with patented Graduated 
Tie-Space' and Tie-Protecting 
Shield. _ Comfortable. 
“SQUADRON” i is like “TROOP- 
ER” but one-quarter inch higher. 
Your dealer sells them, if 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N. Y. {i 


Makers of HALLMARK Shirts, i 


TM MM 
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—paint your barn and 
house before snow flies. 


—paint the floors in the 
house, give the kitchen 
walls a coat, varnish the 
woodwork and give the 
stoves or registers a fresh 
coat of black enamel. 

—get everything snug and 
safe outside and bright and 
clean inside with 


Low esther 


High Standard 
Stains—Paints 


—but before you start on the fo call 
oa our local dealer and have him rec- 
ommend just the right kind of Lowe 
Brothers paints. 


Made by 
Jhe Lowe Brothers Compas 
495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
New York Jersey City Chicago 


Kansas City PMinneanelhs 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., }oronto, Cenada 
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Boston 








SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTO 

Keeping OUT DUST ang RAIN — “die iN OIL 

SPLASH OILING d f 

SYSTEM Constantly Flooding 

Every Bearing With 


OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR \ 

DOUBLE GEARS — Each Davee ae the Load 
Every feature d the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR- 

Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 12th St... Ciicaco 


FARM Fr ENCE 


3 CENTS A ROD for? 








a 26-inch Hog Fence; 
34c. @ rod for 47-in. 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and arn 
f Fences, w prices Barbed W 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 


io : yrite for free catalog now. ‘ 
ent INTERLOCKING FENCE 
Box 153 MORTON, (LLs. 


WITTE 


St ee ] 
e “Kero-Oil” Engines 
F Smmediate jo Stipa Styles 
iis ‘actory z 
J . Write for my 




















id p he “ments or ° 
k Money b n.--E ITTE, Pres. 
TTE ENGINE WORKS 
B 235 0 Oorines Ave., Kansas City. Mo. 
t 2350 Empire Bide. Pittsberg, Pa. 


You $15 
to $200 








E STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ @ 





When writing to advertisers say, “I sa 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, “1915, by The Page Co. 
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CHAPTER XXX— eS 


OLLYANNA.” 
“Yes, Mr. 
“Do you remember the sort of 
man I was when you first knew me, 
years ago;” 
“Why, y-yes, I think so.” 
“Delightfully agreeable 
of humanity, wasn’t I?” 


In spite of her perturbation Polly- 
anna smiled faintly. 

“J—I liked you, sir.” Not until the 
words were uttered did Pollyanna 
realize just how they would sound. 
She strove then, frantically, to recall 
or modify them and had almost add- 
ed a “that is, mean, I liked you 
then!” when she stopped just in 
time: certainly that would not have 
helped matters any! She listened 
then, fearfully, for John Pendleton’s 
next words. They came almost at 
once. 


” 


Pendleton. 


specimen 


“IT know you did—bless your little 
heart! And it was that that was the 
saving of me. I wonder, Pollyanna, 
if I could ever make you realize just 
what your childish trust and liking 
did for me.’ 

Pollyanna 
protest; 
aside. 

“Oh, yes, it was! It was you, and 
no one else. 1] wonder if you remem- 
ber another thing, too,” resumed the 
man, after a moment’s silence, during 
which Pollyanna looked furtively, but 
longingly toward the door. “I won- 
der if you remember my telling you 
once that. nothing but a woman’s 
hand and heart, or a child’s presence 
could make a home.’ 

Pollyanna felt the 


stammered a confused 
but he brushed it smilingly 


blood rush to 
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her face. 

“Y-yes, n-no—I mean, jy 
member it,” she stuttered; “but I— 
1 don’t think it’s always so now. I 
mean—that is, I’m sure your home 
now is—is lovely just as "tis, and—” 

“But it’s my home I’m talking 
about, child,” interrupted the man, 
impatiently. “Pollyanna, you know 
the kind of home I once hoped to 
have, and how those hopes were 
dashed to the ground. Don’t think, 
dear, ’m blaming your mother. I’m 
not. She but obeyed her heart, 
which was right; and she made the 
wiser choice, anyway, as was proved 
by the dreary waste l’ve made of life 
because of that disappointment. Af- 
ter all, Pollyanna, isn’t it strange,’ 
added John Pendleton, his voice 
growing tender, “that it should be 
the little hand of her own daughter 
that led me into the path of happi- 
ness, at last? 

Pollyanna moistened her lips con- 
vulsively. 

“Oh, but Mr. Pendleton, I—I—” 

Once again the man brushed aside 
her protests with a smiling gesture. 

“YES, 3t Was, 
hand in the 
glad game.” 

“Oh-h!” Pollyanna relaxed visibly 
/in her seat. The terror in her eyes 
began slowly to recede. 

“And so all these years I’ve been 
gradually growing into a different 
man, Pollyanna. But there’s one 
thing I haven’t changed in, my dear.” 
He paused, looked away, then turned 
pravely tender eyes back to her face. 
“T still think it takes a woman’s hand 
and heart or a child’s presence to 
make a home.” 

ees b- but you've g-got the child’s 
presence,” plunged in Pollyanna, the 
{error coming back to her eyes. 
‘There’s Jimmy, you know.” 

The man gave an amused laugh. 

“TI know; but—I don’t think even 
you would say that Jimmy is—is ex- 
actly a child’s presence any longer,” 
he remarked. 

“N-no, of course not.” 

“Besides—Pollyanna, I’ve made up 
my mind. I’ve got to have the wom- 
an’s hand and hea t.” His voice drop- 
ped, and tremb led | a little. 

“Oh-h, have you’” Pellya 


yes, I re- 


Pollyanna, your little 
long ago—you, and your 








nna’s 


fingers met and clutched each other 
in a spasmodic clasp... John Pendle- 
ton, however, seemed neither to hear 
nor see. He had leaped to his feet, 
and was nervously pacing up and 
down the little house. 

“Pollyanna,” he stopped and faced 
her; “if—if you were I, and were go- 
ing to ask the woman you loved to 
come and make your old gray pile of 
stone a home, how would you go to 
work to do it?’ 

Pollyanna half started from her 
chair. Her eyes sought the door, this 
time openly, longingly. 

“Oh, but, Mr. Pendleton, I wouldn’t 
do it at all, at all,” she stammered, 
a little wildly. “I’m sure you’d be— 
much happier as—as you are.” 

The man stared in puzzled surprise, 
then laughed grimly. 

“Upon my word, Pollyanna, is it— 
quite so bad as that?” he asked. 

“B-bad?” Pollyanna had the ap- 
pearance of being poised for flight. 

“Yes. Is that just your way of try- 
ing to soften the blow of saying that 
you don’t think she’d have me, any- 
way?” 

“Oh, n-no—no, indeed. She’d say 
yes—she’d have to say yes, you 
know,” explained Pollyanna, with ter- 
rified earnestness. “But I’ve been 
thinking—I mean, I was thinking that 
if—if the girl didn’t love you, you 
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really would be happier without her; 
’ 
and—” At the look that came into 
John Pendleton’s face, Pollyanna 
stopped short. 
“LT shouldn’t want he 
love me, Pollyanna.” 
“No, I thought not too.” Pollyanna 
began to look a little less distracted. 
Bay doesn’t happen to be 


nt on John Pendleton. 
4s 


r, if she didn’t 


ama ate € woman who, presum- 
would know her 

The man’s voice was 

slightly reproachful. 

“Oh-h-h! Oh!” exclaimed Polly- 
anna, the dawning happiness in her 
eyes leaping forth in a flash of ineffa- 
ble joy and relief. “Then you love 
somebody—” By an almost superhu- 
man effort Pollyanna choked off the 
‘else” before it left her delighted 
lips. 

“Love somebody. Haven't I 
been telling you I did?” 
Pendieton, half 
want to know 


own rind.” 
grave and 


just 
laughed John 
vexedly. “What I 

is—can she be made to 
love me? That’s where I was sort of 
—of counting on your help, Pollyan- 
na. You see, she’s a dear friend of 
yours.” 

“Is she?” gurgled Pollyanna. 
she'll just have to love you. We'll 
make her! Maybe she does, anyway, 
already. Who is she?” 

There was a long pause before the 
answer came. 

“IT believe, after all, 
won’t—yes, I will, too, 
guess?—Mrs. Carew.” 

“Oh!” breathed Pollyanna, with a 
face of unclouded joy. “How per- 
fectly lovely! I’m so glad, glad, 
glad!” 


“Then 


Pollyanna, I 
It’s—can’t you 


(Continued next week) 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.”’ 








How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
equally as much or more plant food 
taken out of the soil as when a crop 
of corn or cotton is grown. 

Since the increase or maintenance 
of the nitrogen supply is dependent 
on the presence of the proper bacte- 
ria on the roots of the legume, we 
sometimes have to resort to what is 
known as soil inoculation. This con- 
sistS in introducing the proper organ- 
isms into the soil, and is based on 
certain type of bac- 


the ability of a 
teria to live on the roots of one or 
more kinds of 

Plant and animal remains in the 
soil, barnyard manure, green manure, 
or other organic materials 
the soil contain insoluble 
ous matter known as protein and 
these must be changed into soluble 
nitrates to be of use to plants. This 
solution is accomplished by the pro- 
cess of decay in which bacteria are 
the active agents. 

One kind of bacteria attack the 
complex protein substances’ and 
change them to ammonia. At this 
stage of the process, another set of 
bacteria change the ammonia into 
nitrites and finally turn the work 
over to a third species of bacteria 
which finish the process by changing 
the nitrites to nitrates, which are 
readily soluble and may be used in 
plant growth. The process involving 
the changing of proteins into am- 
monia is called ammonification, while 
the continuation of the action to ni- 
trates is called nitrification. 

In making the nitrogenous 
stances available, the bacteria at the 
same time obtain their food from the 
carbonaceous portion of the organic 
matter. In so doing they cause the 
decay of the organic matter and the 
formation of humus. This action con- 
long as the organic 
stances are supplied. In sandy lands 
the constant circulation of air 
through the soil causes such strong 
bacterial activity when there is suffi- 
cient moisture that humus is destroy- 
ed very rapidly and fertility is lost. 

The introduction of barnyard ma- 
nure brings about vastly increased 
bacterial action due to the large 
amount of organic matter and also 
the large number of bacteria in- 

roduced. Lime is particularly nec- 


legumes. 


added to 
nitrogen- 


sub- 


tinues as sub- 


essary for the process known as 
nitrification, for as the nitrous and 
nitric acids are produced they must 
combine with lime, or the free acid 
quickly stops bacterial action. The 
activities of both ammonifying and 
nitrifying bacteria are very closely 
governed by the climatic and farming 
conditions with regard to moisture, 
temperature, acidity, aeration, and 
food supply, which have been discuss- 
ed earlier in this article. 

Denitrification is the reverse of ni- 
trification and is caused by a species 
of bacteria that thrive i 
unsuitable for the ammonifying 
and nitrifying bacteria. In this p: 
cess there is a loss of gaseous ni 
gen into the air. As a matter of f: 
however, the danger of loss dve 
the activities of t y 
remote, because the conditions neces-' 
sary for denitrification, which are ex- 
cessive organic matter, large amounts 
of water, nitrates and the proper 
teria, are rarely met with in the same 
soil. Since nitrates are necessary for 
the process to occur, about the only 
way to cause denitrification or loss 
of nitrogen is to add large amounts 
of fresh barnyard manure and sodium 
nitrate; a practice which is commonly 
condemned. With ordinary applica- 
tions of barnyard manure, the farmer 
need have no fear of losing nitrogen 
from his soil by this process. 


under con 


tions 


hese bacteria is ver} 


bac- 


In the process of decay made pos- 
sible by the activities of bacteria, the 
destruction of organic matter leads 
to the production of other compounds 
besides ammonia and nitrates. These 
compounds, which are various organ- 
ic acids and a gas known as Carbon 
dioxide (which becomes a weak acid 
when it unites with water), have the 
power of attacking the insoluble po- 
tassium and phosphorus compounds 
in the soil and transforming them 
into soluble forms, available for plant 
food. These insoluble phosphates and 
potash compounds are upon 
and changed into soluble forms by 
the soil water carrying the carbon 
dioxide and organic acids in solution. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 
all methods of soil treatment which 
increase the activities of decay bac- 
teria lead directly to an increased 
supply of available nitrogen and in- 
directly to larger amounts of phos- 
phorus and_ potassium becomin 
available for plant use. 


acted 
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One Man Alone 
= Pulls raiioes 


Quickest 1 
Cheapest! 
est 


A Kirstin One- Man 
Stump Puller instant- 
ly giv es you a GIANT’ 'S POW 
makes you master of any stump! 
° ° Many Kirstin owners pull stubborn- 
Kirstia est. stumps in 4 to 10 minutes! — 
AS CH! het Bt CENTS per weal 
Justa fow hand ae 
stump. When stump starts, ow ce intohi 
speedand out comes theb iggest rth 
Positively no other machine like it. as Tony at- 
ented features, Recomniended’ by leading cul- 
taral Schools and Forestry Bureaus. 
hy havo stumps when-yoeu cen now’ pull them 
So easily, quickiy and eg 


rove these claims, we 

Amazing Offer *), chip gon any size oF 
style Kirstin on THIRTY DAYS REB TRIAL— 
not one penny in advance. Return itif not pleased: 
if pleased, pay low price in small monthly paym 

irstim Pullers as low aa $60. One»man style or 
HORSE. POWER=—a2il. sizes, Three year guarantee 
with each iD are, 
Ww it on’t endure stumps any longer. Send 

ri e! . te de now for most Util ed Pull- 
er Book ever published—pictures—pri terms 
letters from Kirstin users and all.ab outs our Special 
agent's ke ot eee Free. Writet 


J. KIRSTIN COMPAT i 
‘200 ied St. 














| Byoot King J ae 
| Frost Ming JP. 

The ideal engine for running all light aa 
+ machinery. Bu tilt for continuous 

service. t 

ilt-in, , gear-d riven magne to, 

, Cylinde: t e, LAUSON quality 
: & eve t His 


\ n ai 
; 260. Al 
|c de 


} 
if lig. 
; ‘i 252 Monroe Street 53 
| Hew Heistein, Wis, . 








CLOVER St 


Double your yields and profits: this - 
year by inoculating your seed with 


LOCKHART’S Sxcrears 
- BACTERIA 
virect from Laboratory, fresh and active. Results 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Price postpaid: 1 acre, $1.25; 5 acres at $1 per acre, 
Write for price on larger quantities. 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 


Box 530-A, ATLANTA, GA 





(Get ta osben) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
ay the Factory i gg oe PIG-TIGHT. 
A Made of Open: Hearth wire’ 
Mac A ieuvily 6 aivanized—astronc 
- durable, long-lasting, rust-ro- 
vets 3] Sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire:mill prices. 
Here’sa few ofourbig- values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 24c a rod 
47-inch Farm Fences 35%e6 a rod 
Fate voy Poultry Fence -S7ec arod 
cial Priccs on Calv. Ba rbed. Wire 
Our big onsets, of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Aa ted and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. it’sfree. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN- BROS. Box 84 Muncie, tnd. 
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A Husker-Sheller for 36 
tmall power, largo capacit 
he corn the way you want i 


WATTS MFG. CO., 


Farmer. 
t price. Handles 
shelled. Write 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS :. MAN LESS, 
Both beit and er presses, 


Saves 20% 


3end Us Your 
Orders and Con- 


ine on same 
2ignuments of Hay pony toad 


or separate frame. 
Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo, 


i OUR BEST OFFER 
} 
j 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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Poultry Notes. for September 


wor. September the time for prep~ 
ration for the winter comes, and 
there is much to do. The buildings 
are to be put im shape, fences 
straightened and put in order, the 
runs to be looked after,—truly this is 
a month of preparation. 
x oO Ok 

As to buildings, the hot and gener- 
ally dry weather has drawn boards 
apart, maybe loosened some shingles 
in the roof, where used. If the roof 
is paper, then some nails may have 
come loose, and corners or edges 
curled up. As drafts, especially in 
winter, aré a source of trouble, now 
is the time to look for all such de- 
fects and correct them. 

zh # 

Then, too, roosting poles, dropping 
boards and nests should all be taken 
out, thoroughly cleaned, well dosed 
with Kresol or Zenoleum, or if none 
with keresene oil, well laid on. Then, 
before replacing them, apply hot 
whitewash, both inside and: out, re- 
move a few inches of floor soil, put 
fresh sand or soil in its place—and 
burn two or three sulphur candles in 
the house. 

ko 

With this done, the dropping 
boards, roosts and nests cam be re- 
placed, with the consciousness that 
your poultry can begin the season in 
a clean house if— 

* FF 

That “if” means, if the poultry are 
clean, and this must be made a cer- 
tainty. To do this, get some of the 
sodium fluorid lately mentioned in 
The Progressive Farmer, and use it 
on every fowl, big and little, before 
allowing them to enter the clean 
house. Use the dip. In a good-sized 
tub put warm water to within five 
inches of top. In it dissolve 1 ounce 
commercial sodium fluorid to each 
gallon of water. Hold each fowl by 
the wings over the back, plunge and 
work water to the skin, then plunge 
head two or three times. Allow to 
drip, then turn bird into the clean 
house, where a good lot of clean, dry 
straw covers the floor. If done early 
in the day, the fowl will be well dried 
long before roosting time. The 
plication will -kill all the lice, and not 
hurt the chickens. 

x Ok Ok 


ap- 


The wise poultryman will see the 
wisdom, yea, the necessity, of provid- 
ing lots of green feed for the winter 
Abruzzi rye, rape, barley, wheat, 
crimson clover and vetch—to say 
of a few collards or turnip 
tops—any or all are the best thing to 
insure good health in ihe fowls, stim- 
ulate their appetites, reduce the cost 


| of feed and fill the egg basket. 


*x* * * 


the houses i: 
runs, prac cally 
little cross 

ing in ad two 

green stuff can be grown in one 
while the fowls are using the 
An opening from the to either, 
with and fas- 
tened, 


By proper placings 
the center of 
making, by 
diti separate ; 
run 
other. 
house 
easily adjusted 
gives full control. 

* oe x 


doors 


Begin now selecting. your birds for 
breeding pens. Most fowls, if not al- 
ready in the molt, will begin in this 
month, and it is good policy to delay 
mating up till the mo!t is over, and 
by banding each bird, and carefully 
studying them from day to day, by 
the end of the molt it will be easy to 
decide on the choices for each pen. 

* * * 

Keeping sexes separate until after 
the molt gives another advantage. li 
any of your birds are reasonably 
good as show specimens, the risk of 
broken feathers and other injuries is 
lessened, and reasonably insures 
birds in good plumage for the shows, 
and an exhibit at local shows, at the 
least, should be made by every 
breeder of pure-bred stock. Even if 
raised on a one-horse farm—if pure 


high-class 


—you may have a 
git. The 


without knowing 
the show will tell. 
a 


bird 


judging 


During the molting period we be- 
lieve liberal feeding the wisest plan, 
especially of dry mashes, high in pro- 
tein. Wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
crushed oats, gluten feed, soy bean or 
peanut meal and clean, sweet beef 
scrap, with not over one-fifth corn 
meal, we consider the best. Fine 
charcoal and fine ground oyster shell 
should also make part. This mash 
should be in hoppers, always accessi- 
ble to the fowls. 

* * 

We have found it desirable to give 
once a week a moist mash as morn- 
ing feed, with Epsom salts and pow- 
dered sulphur. This acts as a mild 
stimulant and tends to keep off sore- 
head. 

x * x 

Where clovers are raised on 
farm for hay there is usually quite a 
lot of leaves falling off the hay. No 
better chicken feed can be had than 
these leaves steamed and mixed in 
the mash, Be ather and 
save all such fallen 

oa 

The cleansing of your fow!s before 
putting them in the clean houses, is 
one important step in preparing for 
shows. If you have picked out some 
which you. think may be winners, or 
at ‘east strong competi s, it will be 
wise to put them in special coops with 
small individual runs i especially, 
no two males tove r. Use plenty 
clean straw beddin i well, 
plenty fresh -water, renewed often, 
adding as a tonic a little permangan- 
ate of potash—just a good wine color. 

ee * 

By having the birds in 
and individual coops 
them accustomed to 
and taught to pose, a very 
thing in the show room. 
to be exhibited (1 male and 5 fe- 
males,) they should be put in pen to- 
gether just a few days previous to 
the show, to get them acquainted. 

x oe x 


small pens 
you can get 
being handled, 
important 
lf a pen is 


For such show birds, for the last 
few days give mostly clean dry grain, 
sunflower 
and charcoal. Clean Irish potatoes or 
apples, lettuce leaves and young 
or sprouted oats for green feed will 
complete the ration. 

* Ok Ok 
It is bad policy to use pullet eggs 
hatching, until they have laid at 
least two or three months. Bearing 
this in mind, the mating up of pul- 
let pe deferred until the 
for two months at least and 
be > prime table use— 
,use no eggs for 
ten days, to in- 


1s Can pe 


for 


If you have no egg circ 
ed in your cot ty, now is a good 
talk it up. For 


for a circle should 


les organiz- 
nmuni 
imie to success, 
be clean, uniform 
in size and color,—sterile—of one 
breed if nd packed in one 
uniform style of container and mark- 
ed with producer’s and circle name 


or number. BF. l. 


COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 


OS 
eggs 


possible,—a 





give | 


seed and clean beef scrap | 
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Your Own Time te Pay 


er 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 


Thevalue oc an Adler Organ in your own home 
ean never be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 

cause L want every family to: know the elevati 

oe andthe delights: of sweet organ music, 
ave originated the wonderful Adier plan of sell- 
ing organs:which has'made the ** Adiler’’ a house- 
hold word~more than 90,000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the people. cos 

today fortbig, handsomely illustrated FreeO 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the Wor ate 
Best Organ—wi:ners of hizhest prize at St. 
Louis World's Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at Nationai Conservation Expost 
tion: Knoxville, Tenn.,. 1913; sent to your 
liome without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have ita month wer it does not 
prove all I claim—just shipit back to 
me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 

@ single penny. 


Send no mone 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at yourconven- 
ience, small amounts. 
If, at the end. of a 
year, the “Adler 
fails to mako pod 
on every claim, F will 
refund every dollar 
youwhave paidme. The 
Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before, 
50-Year Guarantee; 
E can_ and will save 
you $48.75 beeause £ 
sell direct from the 
$1,000,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
prices, The Adler 
Plan thoroughly 
wrecks all. retail 
organ prices, ab- 
solutely sponging 
out all *‘in-be- 
tween”’ profits. 


cL. 
Adier, Pres. 
Ader Mig. €Co., 
3908: W. Chestnut St.,Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
[ Organ Book. 











Uncle Sam’s O. K. 


The U. S.. Dept. of Agriculture 
gives its endorsement to the 
standard seed disinfectant— 


FORMALDEHYD 


‘Ghe Farmer's Friend 


Greatest yield. secured first by 
ridding seed grains of smuts 
and’ fungus growt Formaldehyde 
is the cheapest and’ best disinfectant 
for stables, kennels, chicken houses and 
cellars—it also kills flies. Formalde- 
hyde in pint bottles, 35 cents at your 
dealer, treats 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for new book reporting. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s experiments in 
seed treatment—FREE on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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Eleventh 
Columbus, 


Annual 
Ohio, October 
Alabama State-wide 
Montgomery, Ala., 
National F 


National Dairy Show, 


18 to October 27. 
Livestock 
October 22-27. 


Show, 
arm and Livestock Show, New 
Orieans,, La., November 10-19. 

Southern Cattlemen’s 
Rock, Arkansas, 


Association, Little 


February 6-8, 1918 


Annual meeting North Carolina Livestock, 


Dairy and Poultry Associations, Wilson, N. 
C., January 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1918. 
American Royal Livestock Show, K 
City, Missouri, October 1-6, 1917 
Our book, *“‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” 
he!p you to beat the boll weevil 
it together 


Progressive 


will 
You can wet 
with a year’s ion 


Farmer for $1.15 








WILLET SEED CO., Augusta, Ga. 

Large Dealers of 

AUGUSTA PERENNIAL 
FULGHUM OATS, ABRUZZI RYE 

(We ne ed all of these to che trade) 

EORGIA BUR CLOVER, 

All other clovers Oats, Ryes, Barleys. ani Wheats. 

ALL DS, 


VETCH, 


FALL. AND GARDEN SEE 
GRAINS AND COVER C ROPS 
Get WILLET’S FALL SEED CATALOG. 
(Mention this paper.) 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification pt Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name num 8 ped on tage 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hores St. Chicago 
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Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoOperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 




















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Cannot We Designate Some One 
Person to Do the Marketing for Our 
Neighborhood and to Make Many of Our 
Purchases? 


2. How May We Make Work Easier 
for Our Wives and Daughters? 

















Working With Other Folks: Eight 
Suggestions for September 

HE proper marketing 

year’s crops is the most urgent 
problem now’ before the farmers of 
the South. Instead of being careless 
about this matter now, it is the very 
year when farmers should be unus- 
ually careful. Watchfulness will save 
more money now than ever before. 
The higher the average price of cot- 
ton, for example, the greater will be 
the difference between prices offered 
for high grades and those offered for 
low grades. Where such a difference 
might be only half a cent a pound or 
one cent a pound in ordinary years, 
it may be from one to fi cents a 
pound this year. 

Consequently, knowing what you 
are doing when you go to sell any 
product this year will pay bigger 
profits than ever before. The time to 
strike is when the iron it hot. The 
time to save is when there is plenty 
of money to save. Resolve now t 
market wisely, and get everything 
possible while prices are good. 


We shall never be satisfied until 
there is an official service for grad- 
ing or classing cotton in every county 
in the South. If there is no such ser- 
vice in your county now, keep agitat- 
ing the question among county off- 
cials and your state agricultural lead- 
ers until such service is provided. 
And if you have such a service, re- 
solve now that you will boycott any 
buyer or group of buyers who refuse 
to recognize it. 

The best way both to insure proper 
grading and to insure full market 
prices is to sell codperatively. Buy- 
ers will give attention to hundred- 
bale lots who will ignore offerings of 
one, five or ten bales. If you can’t 
get your whole -neighborhood into a 
cooperative selling association, you 
can at least sell with your father, 
sons, brothers, cousins, etc. And you 
are cheating yourself and your wife 
and children if you neglect this. Cer- 
tainly here in North Carolina every 
cotton grower should be alert to take 
advantage of the golden opportunity 
described by Mr. McConne!l in week 
before last’s Progressive Farmer. 


Ill 


What cotton seed will be worth be- 
fore the season is over it is impossible 
to say. But of one thing we may be 
sure: a lot of farmers are going to do 
this year as they have done every 
season before: sell their seed for 
about half what they are worth. The 
Rayne, La., Tribune says: 


of this 


ve 


“A few weeks ago the Tribune 
referred to a Dallas buyer work- 
ing in this territory for cotton 
seed contracts on a basis of $75 
per ton. Now comes another with 
an offer of $100 per ton. Mana- 
ger Gus Bergeron of the Farm- 
ers’ Union gin at Church Point 
was a business caller at this office 
Wednesday and is authority for 
the above best offer which his 
company will open the season 
with.” 

On the contrary, a friend 
in Mississippi writes us: 

“My local ginner tells me he 
expects seed here to open at 
about $40, and I have no doubt 


farming 









ton of them will sell for 
And this in spite 
an oil man today 
at present prices for 
products his mill will get 
each ton $81.70 worth of 
products and that ‘it costs full $10 
to mill. the ton seed.’ This 
looks like he ought to be able to 
pay around $70 for seed delivered 
at the mill.” 


less than $50. 

that 
told me that 
seed 


trom 


tne ftaci 





ot 


Farmers who pool their cotton 
seed, name a selling agent or a sell- 
ing committee, and hold till the mar- 
ket gets hungriest, are undoubtedly 
going to get record-breaking prices. 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union mem- 
bers who are interested can get con- 
tract forms, etc., for pooling seed by 
writing State Secretary E. C. Faires, 
Aberdeen, or State Organizer J. Z. 
Green, Marshville. 

IV 


For marketing grain, hay, etc., we 
should like to see farmers have their 


own marketing associations, each 
with a competent sales agent. At 
the same time, we realize that in 


thousands of communities no one will 
take the lead and help form such an 
organization, and business men will 
be required to work out alone what- 
ever reforms are brought to pass. 
Our own view is that farmers should 
be urged to do everything they can in 


the line of cooperative marketing, 
and business men should be urged to 
do all they.can to improve marketing 
conditions. Neither class do 
enough to be in the other’s way. Our 
first choice is always for cooperative 
effort by the farmers themselves, be- 
cause it will not only mean more 
money but will develop business abit- 
ity and the sorely needed rural lead- 
ership. But if you can’t get such an 
organization in your community, you 
may at least have a committee nam- 
ed to stir up the business men in your 
marketing town. As the North Caro- 
lina Food Conservation Committee 
said recently—and its statement fits 
conditions in practically every South- 
ern state: 


will 


“We cannot expect our farmers 
to diversify their agriculture and 
raise a surplus of wheat, corn, 
oats, hay and other crops unless 
they can sell these products at 
fair and equitable prices .... 
(Yet) merchants have been prone 
to take advantage of the absence 
of such markets and purchase the 
small amount of such products 
offered on a long margin instead 
of offertng fair prices and finding 
a market themselves for the vast- 
ly increased amount of products 


that would result from such a 
course. This is a short-sighted 
policy, and the prosperity not 


only of our rural sections but of 
our cities and towns as well is 
being throttled by its operation.” 


A case in Gainesville, Fla., is offered 
as an illustration of how farmers will 
throw business to a firm offering fair 








or smell. 


heat the kitchen. 









Flame always visible, always steady. All the 
heat goes into the cooking—it doesn’t over- 


It's the long blue chimney burner insuring 


Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


fuss) 


1. "S% 


“My Faithful Servant” 


The New Perfection is never cranky, never lazy, never late. It cooks 
delicious meals, and serves them on the minute. More than 2,500,- 
000 American housewives own New Perfecticns. 


Cooks fast or slow as you like. 
the oil into heat, leaving nothing to smoke 


Turns all 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 
MD. 





perfect combustion that does it. 


Ask your dealer to show you the reversible 
glass reservoir, a new and exclusive feature 
of the New Perfection. 


For best results use 


ALADDIN SECURITY OIL 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 


NEW PERFECTION 


OIL C TOVE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


prices for the products of a diversi- 
fied agriculture. This firm in 1916 
was able to purchase from the farm- 
ers of the community three carloads 


of corn and two carloads of hogs. 
Last year the firm bought 20 carloads 


of corn and 19 carloads of hogs. This 
year an increase of more than 100 per 
cent above these figures is looked 
for. 

In this connection read Dr. Long’s 
interesting plan for combining the ef- 
forts of both farmers and business 
men to develop scientific marketing 
in South Carolina. 


Vv 


Tobacco farmers should not over- 
look the opportunities for getting 
back warehouse profits which are 
now larger than ever before. In Wil- 
son and Pitt counties, N. C., plans 
have beep worked out whereby hun- 
dreds of farmers have organized for 
this end. In these cases the men op- 
erating the acceptable warehouse have 
said to the farmers: “We will sell 
you a half-interest in our warehouse 
provided you will throw your patron- 
age to us. Moreover, you need not 
pay out any money. Give us your 
notes for half the value of the ware- 
house and we will credit you with 
half the dividends each year until 
your notes are paid. Then from that 
time on, you will get in cash every 
year one-half of all the profits we 
make.” Of course, great care is ex- 
ercised in valuing the property, and 
in safeguarding the farmers against 
excessive salaries, etc. 

On this plan a group of Wilson 
County farmers bought a half inter- 
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est in a tobacco warehouse two years 
ago for $40,000. The farmers’ divi- 
dends in 1915 amounted to $10,000; 
last year, $12,000; and with the higher 
prices of tobacco this year it is ex- 
pected that the dividends will virtu- 


ally pay off the balance due on the 
farmers’ notes, leaving them half- 
owners in a prosperous warehouse 
without having paid out a cent of 


money. Then if $10,000 to $15,000 in 
actual cash begins to go back to Wil- 
son County tobacco growers in divi- 
dends next year, we shall expect to 
see growers all over North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia begin 
operating this truly remarkable plan. 

At present prices of tobacco, ware- 
house charges are excessive and un- 
less our tobacco growers recoup by 
some such method as this, they are 
being bled unreasonably. 


VI 


To tenant farmers especially, the 
Federal Farm Loan Board offers a 
golden opportunity. If you can raise 
half the price of land, you can bor- 
row the other half at 5 per cent and 
have anywhere from five to forty 
years—as you choose—to repay the 
loan. If you simply pay 6 per cent a 
year—5 per cent for interest and 1 
per cent for principal—the debt will 


ern machinery just for 50 to 200 acres. 
He must buy coéperatively. 

And just here we should like to 
make another point. The man who 
works only himself and his boys may 
say, “You say that labor is so expen- 
ive farmer must have labor- 
saving machinery; but I don’t hire la- 
bor myself.” Well, even if you don’t, 
you ought to make your labor worth 
as much to yourself as if you were 
hiring it to somebody else. And by 
using modern equipment, you may 
double the results from each day’s 
work, 


that a 


Vill 


“A community fair for every neigh- 
borhood” is one of the ideals The 
Progressive Farmer has for the rural 
South; and promoters of community 
fairs will find many helpful suggest- 
ions in the article by Clyde Davis in 
2 recent Progressive Farmer. If 
you can’t arrange it earlier, you can 


have a sort of “Harvest Home” com- 
munity fair Thanksgiving Day. In 


fact, you might have a Thanksgiving 
service and Thanksgiving as 
one of the features. 

We again call attention to the fact 
that if you live in North Carolina, 
then by writing Comissioner of Agri- 
culture W. A. Graham, Raleigh, you 


songs 





your story for our “Paint, Lights 


tember 29. 


and lighting plants. 


similar work. 
letters. 


tember 29. 





SEND LETTERS FOR OUR PAINT, LIGHTS AND WATER- 
WORKS SPECIAL 


AVE you painted your house? Have you installed waterworks? 
Have you put in a lighting system? 
If you have done any of these things we want you to tell us 


Progressive Farmer, October 13, getting your letter to us by Sep- 


Crops are bringing good prices now, and we want every farmer 
who can possibly do so to set aside enough money from the fall 
crops to put in waterworks, lights, or paint his house. 

And to this end we want to fill up our issue of October 13 with 
experience articles about painting houses and installing waterworks 
If you have had experience with any of these, 
sit down and tell us how you did it; what it cost you; what mistakes 
you made; what good ideas you have found out; and any suggestions 
of any kind you think will be beneficial to farmers who contemplate 
If you write on more than one subject, write separate 


Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best letters, 
and we will pay at our regular space rates for all other letters used. 
Write your letter as soon as you can. 


and Waterworks Special” of The 


It must reach us by Sep- 








be cancelled in 36 years. Or after five 
years from the time you get the loan, 
you may pay it off as fast as you 
wish. It will be well to borrow half 
enough to buy whatever livestock and 
machinery you need also, if you 
haven’t money enough otherwise to 
equip yourself properly in these par- 
ticulars, 

Now while prices of all crops are 
high, tens of thousands of our land- 
less farmers should not only save up 
enough money to free themselves 
forever from “time prices” slavery, 
but also to become home-owners. 
The new rural credits law, as admin- 
istered by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, will be a godsend to any 
renter who aspires to sit hereafter 


under his own vine and fig tree. In 
North Carolina, too, thousands of 


farmers should now join the credit 
unions organized under the direction 
of Prof. W. R. Camp, of the State Bu- 
reau of Markets, Raleigh. 


Vil 


Zeb Green is right in what he said 
last week about the importance of 
farmers joining together now in the 
purchase of improved farm machin- 
ery. Machinery has seemed high 
enough this year, but it is likely to be 
still higher next year. Still it hardly 
costs a greater number of pounds of 
cotton, tobacco, or peanuts than ten 
years ago. And labor has become so 
Costly that even at present prices 
Machinery pays bigger profits than 
ever before. We must have it. We 
cannot make crops economically 
without it. Yet,.as we are constantly 
Saying, the small farmer can’t afford 
to purchase a complete outfit of mod- 


can get $20 from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for offering 
prizes at your community fair, pro- 
vided your people raise at least $20 
themselves. G,.B; 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, August 25, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
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“America’s First Car’ 4 
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3'2c per mile—less than most small cars 
—the average cost of operating a com- 
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HAYNES ; 
“Americo’s Greatest Light Six” 
$1595—$1725 

Wire Wheels Additional 








- Le) 
e 


ZF 1893-19 


fortable, roomy, high-powered Haynes 


TYUUUMELUEUEODGNS ELEN CEEEEIEL 


Over 1,200 motorists, many farmers included, 

after driving Haynes cars a total of 12,835,000 

report an average cost at current prices of 

but 3Yhe per mile for tires, repairs, oil and gasoline 

Even where usage exceeds 30,000 and 40,000 

miles, Haynes “‘Light Sixes” are in A-1 condition, 
operating as cheaply as ever. 

The Haynes “Light Six’ of today, aside from 
possessing all recent improvements, is basically the 
same as its predecessors. 
changes have been made in the motor. 
sures similar low maintenance costs and equally 
long life from the Haynes which you get. 

“Better pay more for your car and less fo keep it going.”” 
Write for the Haynes catalog now! 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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HAYNES 
“America’s Greatest Light Twelve” 
$2695 —$2225 


Including Wire Wheels 
All prices i. 0. b, Kokomo 























THE GUARANTEE SPREADER 


**Hard to Wear out.”’ ‘‘Low and Easy to Fill.”’ 
Imagine a giant of powerful strength, then 
you have a mighty good vision of the new 
GUARANTEE LIME AND _ FERTILIZER 
SPREADER. Consider, please, the superior 
features, such as the superfeeds, shifting 
clutch, and spreading device. 

For durability, simplicity, and praticability, 
geneitmen, there never has been a_ spreader 
that could for spreading lime, 
GROUND $ commercial fertil- 
izer, ete., E Yr, or if you so desire she 
will sow the material in rows at a moment’s 
notice. She works with ease, but, what I like 
about her most is the special patented fea- 
tures and how sturdy she is built. Place your 
order early to avoid the rush. You can save 
$15 by being the first one in your county to 
purchase the GUARANTEE SPREARER. Bet- 
ter write us today. THANK YOU, 


THE GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-4, BALTIMORE, MD, 












STONE MILLS 


engine or other light power. 


476 Shockoe Lane, - 


Right now we are ‘ 
having the heaviest 
wv , call we have known 
for Grinding Mills. Southern farmers are taking this 
step as protection against the high bread cost. Our 
OLD RELIABLE Stone Mill is low priced, compact, easy 
to run, and built to stand hard regular service; has stone 
burrs which turn at high speed and produce best quality 
corn meal and whole wheat flour; operated by gasoline § 

d This year’s great corn crop | 
will make one of these mills a big money-maker. Sold for 
cash or pays its own way on our easy payment plan. Free 
catalog describes full line of Grinding Mills, Feed Cutters, 
Gasoline Engines and other farm machinery at low prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South’s Mail Order House" 
Richmond, Virginia 












’ Hustler Saw Mills | 


will turn that waste timber into good American dollars. 
Earns money for you sawing your neighbors’ timber. 
Lumber is selling high and going higher—this is your 
opportunity. Write for catalogue, prices and informa- 
tion today. Mailed FREE upon request. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 





—SEED GRAIN FOR SALE— 


FULGHUM and BANCROFT OATS, 
ABRUZZI RYE, 
HOUSTON COUNTY RYE, 
BLUE STEM WHEAT. 
LIMITED QUANTITY OF FIRST-CLASS SEED. 
Prices quoted on request. 


GEO. C. NUNN, 








e 101 LILERTY STREET, WINSTON-SALEM, N. c. 


Perry, Ga. 














FARMER AGENT:3:2 
for the Turley Meat Salter. Sells on sight, “Geek 


pay. Every hog raiser needs one, ousands in 





use. Writemenow. T. J. TuRLEY, Owensboro, Ky. 





THE KOGER PEANUT THRESHER 


Threshes peanuts from the vines. We guarantee tt to 
give satisfaction. Send for Booklet C, Free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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300 Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn and ] MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS For Sale or Rent—Ten good farms. Two million 
+ Angus young cows and heifers, not registered, at fair feet timber for sale. Eight farms for rent. _ Joel 
BREEDERS’ CAR prices. Good Percheron mares and fillies. Roadview ave any = Frat file Seeds. Dudley-Jenkins Layton, Dunn, N. ¢. ae 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. #rocery Co., Columbus, Ga | 
~ Cabbage, Collard Plants Fall, winter heading, $2 100-Acre chet for Sale Dwelling and_ outbuildings, 
Soe? aie : bg leading, %* | Sixty acres clear d p 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE _POULTRY AND EGGS _ — — S15, ‘ash. J. T. Cowacill & Sons, | Owner, acLetine. we productive J. W. Nash, 
‘ra KI ° a. 
Cents a Word, Cash With Order) — weirs ~ - - For Sale—673-Acre Farm- ; - Caeiin. 
i Li ANC ON AS Vetch and Rape Seed—Dwarf Essex Rape seed, 20¢ | @ ass ¢ 7 tril ee 5 EAT clad ade Georgia. 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer per pound; Hairy Winter vetch, 24e per pound. Kirby leap and easy terms. Will produce all Southern 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition Anconas = strain. Cockerels and pullets, Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. oa : * | crops. Rey. 'T. D. Ellis, Owner, Macon, Ga. 
(covering Virginia, North Sear Fer cant $1.50 to $2 each. K. L. Greenfield, Zebulon, N. € ee aT —— Farm Wanted—Hundred to three hundred acres 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the “toe o ; sth Tc aaOuNE For 5 Sale Abruzzi, $3 75 bushel ; Alfalfa see , 28% | North Carolina or Virginia Give location; compints 
a word, each Sapte If advertisement is to JEGH { pounc ‘rimson cl 22%e pound Rock Hill escription and = terms Alfred Moore, Hunting 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 - : 5 b Wt ta . Grocery Co., Rock Hill, oc West Virginia aes 7 » Huntington, 
cents @ word; four Giles 20 cents a ord, ete ‘ 10 © Pareteed Single st Vv lite eghorn Pullets - e eine ci 
Each word. number or initial (including each el each, \ MeDonal ord, N. ¢ Onion | Sets Shallots or White Multiplier Onion For Sale—Several Good Farms of Different Sizes 
word, number or initial in name and aed ORPINGTONS ots = a nl Seid. Abruzzi rye, $5 per bushel Ac lapted to bright tobacco, cotton, corn and all kinds 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements no « . aten — : : = enbigh, Va f truck Apply to Fairmont Realty Co., Fairmont, 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices and show record Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand | North Carol 
seems high, remember it eee sey bet Na | Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 240-Acre Level, Grain, Tobacco and Grass F 
4 1 p > eac Cc ' g i , a + aia ’ "Ci Tas arm 
ee ee we cures yout “rd at this low rate. White, Orpingtons—Pullets and cockerels. Midnight lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. Near Victoria, Va. Eight-room dwelling, stables, four 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. Poultry Farm, Liberty, North Carolina. a Fulghum, Appler and Bancroft Seed Oats, Sced | tobacco barns, pasture, creek, timber and fruit. Big 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined ‘or Sale—Single Comb Buff Orpingtor Cockerels, | T¥@,_clover seed, rape, annd all field oh oe seeds, | bargain at $15 per acre. Jas. Daniel, Mocksville, N. C. 
‘ . sss : : a i 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. Cook strain. E. C. Wiggins, Garnett, S. C. E. P. Carter & Co., Washington, nS gpa Farm—Almost in town, half mile large 
T abbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants for ; igh school. 110 acres, two-thirds clear, on main 
PIGEONS aad . or | ig he - on 1 
: Sieccak Fall $1.50 per thousand; 40 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 | highway, ideally located for hog and dairy farm. 
MACHINERY Carneaux Pigeons—$2 per pair. Mrs. Margaret | thousand; 50 cents 100. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. | Virgh for particulars and price. Box 96, Clarksville 
Scott, Cordele, Ge ] ginia. 
DOO PORAAD AIAN nw _| Scott, Cordele, Ga. _ ee 1,000 Bushels Secd Wheat and Oats for Sale—Clean | a 
‘0 le—At a Practic ally new No. 1 REDS Purple Straw wheat, $3.25, in seamless bags. Ham- For Sale—Red Poll grades—Cows, yearlings, calves: 
For Sa eebl ; beef type ilkers: 2 
Yulis Champion Peé ker. W. <A. Peebles, | — — ——- | monds Beardless early oats, just the oat to sow with dee ype and fine milkers; ten cents per pound, 
}ioute 6, Raleigh, For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island_ Red No. 1 crimson clover for hay, Virginia Gray, $1.50, bags | crated, on cars A good farm for tobacco, cotton, 
. ro ted “International” Kerosene roosters, March hatched, $1.50 each. 1 A. Long, included. N. A. Kint Liberty, ; | grain and stock; fenced and stocked ; 
One Six-horse ounte¢ iternatlo 4 Furman, N. C. 


engine, $145. Six-horse Mounted Stover engine, $135. 
Six-horse Mounted Fairbanks-Morse_ engine, $165. 
No. 2 Champion Thresher, mounted, 


for lease to good 
farmer. Waller Taylor, Stovall, Cc. 


- Clover Seed Crimson, 24¢ per pound ; Red, Ameri- " 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds that are Red— can grown, 25c per pound; Alsike, 25e per pound: For ‘Sale- 
Used very Pullets and cockerels, $5 values, $1.50 cach (Calla- 





sasy terms—Several nice tracts for farms, 
























































































































L Sapling, 25e- per pound; Bur clover, screened and from twenty-five to one hundred aeres, in heart of 
little and exceptional bargains. A. Plymouth, | way strain). D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. cleaned, 18¢ per pound. ‘Best grade alfalfa, American ns eeold Hrmseebeed cate he section. One colored 
Ni ‘arolina. grown, non- irrigated, 25c per pound. Kirby Seed Co., an soi¢ us season rom three acres. Write 
wth Caroli a ROCKS Gaffney, 8. — : y ~ ‘ for prices. Lans Lumber Co., Norlina, N. C, 
Dg d Pocke—$1 to $2 each. B. C. Smith, Reids- r a. For Sale—Alfalfa Land, Corn Land, Grazing I 
$ —Alfalfe ae . aand, Grazing Land, 
‘HELP OR POSITIONS W ANTED v lle, N : } “MISCELLANEOUS and neat free from Johnson. Improved and unim- 
a 2 Choice Flock Barred Rock Cockerels—From Blue | ~~~~,~~~n~rrn-2n > nnn nn nne, | Proved, large and small tracts. Reasonable prices, 
ted “Reliable man on Dairy Farm— Seat wine | Ribbon stock. *rices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- Old auto tires, 5¢ pound. Green hides, 20e pound. oats eva Nhe Tine spa? just what you want. 
a 7 Ae ices eA wages and steady Job. | anteed. Thompson’s strain. Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, | Express direct from farms to Athens Hide Co., | Ste Us. Berry-Snellings Realty Co., Demopolis, Ala. 
Psu iecler, urham, N. m Virginia Athens, Ga. Farm for Sale— 136 acres, 1% miles from Smith- 
Married Man Wants Position as Stock . rat Pure-bred Barred Rock Cockercls for Sale While Bur Clover—Screened, inoculated, $1.50 bushel. SONGS EACtE bce town a splendid market for cotton, 
Overseer for 1918—Western eg Cc arolina or irginiz They Last—Four to seven months old, one dollar to | Collie pups. Game chickens. Darnall’s Kennel, Wil BU iect and ot ler farm | products No better farm in 
P. O. Box Y, Warren Plains, N _. | two fifty cach. Four for three fifty and eight fifty. | liamston, S.C. an pee att ne, yah leads bach in cotton 
. m -90—F 0si- g toc E 3. Alversc > > Sox 447 — and corn. anks high in other products. Seventy 
Wanted at ; On * —Young Man of 16 20- - or - Bost- Marion, $C." J. B. Alverson, 1 P. Box 447, Cottonseed Meal and Hulls—Write for delivered acres cleared. Every acre will produce bale and half 
{ion on dairy farm. Moderate had ak W. Mellette pe — i erere prices on your requirements. Poe Cottonseed Products cotton or better. Other crops in proportion. Fine 
ing on all kinds of farm work. ° - 3 , WYANDOTTES Co., Memphis, Tenn. PS te Kight-room dwelling and good tenant house. 
scumte 8. Rodi = SE =m ial e : soation at onacthird nv ocala | Lfealthful location. Labor abundant. Address, H 
: 77 : Silver Wyandottes—All_ ages Write your wants. Galvanized Pipe for Irrigation at one-third off; cold ar : er cay 
Wanted—C apable F arm Manager—With rinse, fuel Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. frame sash for cost of glass only. Write Wakefield | @'@¥. Smithfield, N.C. ere E 
th rages gt Wil bey 6 i wages to | ~— MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS — | Gardens, Charlotte, N. C For Sale—704 A Located four miles from 
a slec i ay £006 ages MIs sLANEOUS SEDS - — Sone ~ Sd gefie 3 ¢ : i 
eae party. also for capable girl for | —__—— : ; e 7 —_ Wanted—Wishbones of all kinds in good condition, Edgefield, Ss. ¢ BL) fronting for 1 mile on one of the 
reneral house M. Nash, Supt., Carolina Wanted—Chickens and Eggs—I_ pay cash, no com before December 1; 1 cent each. Mrs, Hazel Peck- Pats roads in the State, all land practically level, 
, ° i Light C6; ‘Corinth, Ni C mission. Write me. A. 4 Mauney, 600 South ham-Godsey, Charlottesville, Va. 300 acres in good state of cultivation, 500 acres of this 
Power and Ligh F “. : Church St., Charlotte, N.C. ie a Jand has been inclosed and sub-divided with hog 
tn { For Sale—-Two Registered Jersey Bull “Calves—Best wire and this wire, alone, today would cost $1,500; 
HOOLS AND COLLEGES breeding. § lect Red Wonder seed wheat and N. C. one and a half million feet of short leaf pine timber 
se .. Prices reasonable. Hickory Grove Farm, that can be sold on the stump for $2 per thousand; 
ae. ~~ = a The 1 NN ET TE ee a “ y ; N.. €. DI of the best orchards in the county, being over 
ea 2 n n- : . a a $500 w r trees se : four-roor ‘ling se 
Become YA “Auctioncer—Circular fee, Ky. gla —_—— — __CABBAGE — : [ry a Dollar Box of our Liquid Carbon Remover— | \ Vee we te po Read ithe Raia ean 
ternationa uction sae Cabbage Seec —TLeading varieties, $1 50 per pound, | Guaranteed to remove carbon from your automobile. tenant hous : fine maatiire. seth a bah a eae Ws 
Cecil’s Business College, Sp artanbure., 5 postpaid. Chas. G. Medlin, Salisbury, N. €. nel MATS ke Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, | gparkling water flowing through it. This Srila i ios 
» te z yw. - —- - aro F; 7 é 
— future. Get your training now ost Cabbage Plants—Frost proof, early fall and winter. = a er mee __________. | cated where they have good schools and churches, 
Ll Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed. Charles- Save Your Sweet Potato Vines for Spring Setting— | the best of white neighbo and one of the healthiest 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Our sure method for keeping them, $2. Frost proof | Places in the United States. Price $17.50 per acre, 
LIVESTOCK ton Waheed, Serey Wake Eri iat utey, toes phate Seg tans ene. aie and rats Seat | BASS8 cali“ans" te buimce at'6° pet come taste 
enfesa colle n ver, $1.25 ments. Parcel post paid, $2; express collect, $1.50. | I will pay any sane man’s expenses who looks over 
PRA E press Seen 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and o $ C € 5 ) 
BERKSHIRES | Sure shipments. Good plants. J. T & G. W. Clark, | J. T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. Ca rete ne fits not a bargain. Davis Realty 
a Fila, PO, slants MU ISLS Pe eee ‘PRINTED STATIONERY ‘ a 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, , Cabbage Plants—Ge ». Frost proof “7 
Virginia. aioe with pi Pet atte po ge be ala. | us , a. ie Oe ge | Baa Mol Ask 
Wanted—Orders for Registered Berkshire Pigs Immediate shipment. Hatisfaction guaranteed. | E- | Oxtord ee CO eee, A 1k 
weeks old, $12 each E. R. Buchan, V - President, press collect, 1,000, $1. nO quantities, $1.25: Parcel | Registered Co lie Dogs 
ank of Sanford, Sanford, N. € post paid, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Trial Genes appre- | 
Be an & 


Rerkshire Boar—Entitled to registration. 





giated. feeds 30c EL | OUR LAND EXCHANGE | “Parbold Pilot,’’ bred by Sunnybrae Kennels and 

















i , taba 1 Roady f Ppt sired by imported Parbold Prior. Parbold bitches. 
extra arge, ancy rec stock. eady or service. = —--— _ - - woot TY i - 
Twe ‘ars . gilt, sister to him, for eighteen Cabbage Plants—Northern grown. Ready Ship- If You Have Farm to Sell—Let us pelt it at auction. 
éatare go tien an Ss. ri wala ped in damp moss. $1 per 1,000; 5,000, $4. Early | Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. R. E. LAWRENCE, Brevard, N.C. 
a = - —_—— | Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen 
DUROC-JERSEYS Market, All Head Early, Surehead, Late Flat Dutch, 
a a - Celery Plants, $2 per 1,000. We have a specialty of 
Duroc 5 





Sows, Shoats and Pigs. G. T. Yagel & | shipping plants to all parts of the South for many 
Son, Chase City, Va. F. W. 


years * _Roc hell & Sons, Chester, New Jersey. 


pied moe 2 & 
For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. Wm. B. | CLOVER : aan u 1¢ a t 
Jones, Raleigh, N; C. oe % 
. . " > a eae Bur Clover—Se reened once—sufficient dirt left in 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Choice stock. Oak | the seed for inoculation which is necessary to secure a 
Range Farm, Green Bay, Va. 


stand. 10 pounds to the bushel. 5-bushel lots and Wednesda Se t 19th 
= : 5 $ 1 bushel, f.o.b. Robt. S. “ink, Abbeville 
Duroc-Jerseys—Big bone, prolific breeders. Pigs 8 upwards, $1 ’ . ° ‘ y m 
weeks, pedigreed, $8; registered $9. J. W. Hoover, South Carolina. 9 

















Crouse, N. 3ur Clover—Screened once, no “rocks, clods or large 
5 sent voarlin trash, but sufficient dirt for inoculation, which is _es- 

> —Weig 55 Ss se rling. 
wate doe prices “on Me a" HcupDr = sential in Te a stand. 10 pounds to the bushel, 


wae Re aS eh ee Aiea | WOODSTOCK FARM, DRAPER, N. C. 
POLAND-CHIN AS _ | 


2 Crimson Clover Seed—Unhulled, 20 cents pound. 



































M 5 fer 7 -leane 2e. ai , da fS 7 oye : : 
“Big Type " Poland- China Pigs Ten to fifteen dollars [eC a a eee for obtaining ee In order to make room for further addition to our rapidly growing 
Best ; pairs unrelatec . W. Copelanc , ” ‘ “ee ‘ - A , = § 
‘ileton, "a. C. i | tvinable eee Ce SOnae's Pherae, Cuties, Hereford herd we will offer at Public Auction Wednesday, Sept. 19th: 
—— ———— ——$___—_———- - - | 0 aro. ~ 
GUERNSEYS | Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock | 1 —- COWS—Some With Calf at Foot— They wit come in just right, for pext spring. 
> } " 3ull— ears. napp School, Nash- | Farm—The largest bur clover farm in_ the South. - These cows are from five to eight years nere Will also be a number of good grade cows 
Sin iene eae aes Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered. $1.75 per | oie nat registered, but all are practically pure- offered, which will be especially attractive for 
— —————_—_—_——— - | bushel. Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. ed and have proven to be sure, prolific breeders dairy or individual purposes. 
HOLSTEINS Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview They have been and now are in pasture with reg- 
| Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
Registered Holstein Calves- —Fine ly “bre d “pull « alves eo 





istered Hereford bull. They are producers of a ye HEAD YOUNG MULES—These mules are 














OATS very high type of beef calves pee with a good . two and threo years old, weigh from 

for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8S. Govern- 4ade bull will make a splendid foundation herd for eight hundred to one thousand pounds, and are 

ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. Hammond Seed Oats—Write for sample, booklet | the beginner. Rica good, Ae at eu were es by our 

sinias pated Mig Gray Spanish Jack and of course being bred 

JERSEYS — and price. Henry C. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 4 HEAD OF STEERS—One and Two Years in the South are thoughly acclimated—which is a 

: TES waey Cow—fres October, first Pedigreed Seed Oats—Patterson and Fulghum Id—These steers are sired by : aia distinct advantage over mules obtained trom the 

_Fine Registere d Jersey ow as she n a ix eisaine: Blake HentampureOetobess Grek: faatiives or ci : € . ee a } sired : y a Resis West or North for use in the South. They will 
calf. Lee S. Smith, Guilford College, N. C. al einte i Helded 6 to 75 bushel es tere Tereford bull and a good many of them he sbld separately: in pairs 5 he Ha. Toe 
ps a Tor a win er. as yie de oO o jlushels per acre y from Angus cows. They have enough of Here- © SOL separa y, Di irs, or y 1e | ) : 

For Sale—Son of The Imported Jap, 2% years. May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. ford qualities to make them the stocky, smooth Our Jack is nine years old, very active, and a 

W milkers, and a few choice calve both sexes. Sead Oats—Texas Hed Rust Proof, $1 per bushel: easy fattening kind. While they are now in fit sure breeder, as you may see by the forty mule 





eS . Groome & Sons, Gree nsboro, N.. 





a 3 : Far gs “colts of his get now on our farm. We will sell 
Appler, $1.15 per bushel; Fulghum, $1.65 per bushel: condition for the butcher, they can be finished co ee : pos 

DOGS mariaeuth, $ os per bushel Wicinie tray” $1.35 beet off very profitably. him privately or in public sale. 
. . — | bushel; Winter eed 
Paulish Bloodhound Puppies. W. N. Cavin, Mount | Co., 








pe 
ver bushel. Kirby Seed —One fe -pur- 
Binge per b e irby See 2 HEAD HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY HORSES, PONIES AND HOGS—One farm-pur 


F pose Standard bred Stallion, eleven years old, 
ONIONS HEIFERS—These heifers are sired by a weight 1,300 pounds. Some yearly Shetland Pony 










































rece ee = “pCR Pee ele oe Registered bull of proven quality and National Colts, Duroc Hogs of approved type will be offered 
<7 com oa oe a Onion Sets— ay Pearl, 75c¢ per gallon, postage reputation, and are out of good high-class cows. in the sale. 
: a - - -—- paid; not pr id, $1 per peck, $3.75 per bushel; Yel- 
Pure-bred Female Scotch Collie ~Puppies—F rom low Danvers aud Red Westfields, 75c per gallon, post- 
imported stock. Four dollars each. W. E. Mudgett, | ave paid; not prepaid, 90ce per peck, $3 per bushel. F “ “f 
Mebane, 3 : ae Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S.C. : ies To the Public Who Are Interested in the Breeding of Hereford Cattle 
For Sale—Registered lite Scotch Collie ups— PE Ss Te iecne ac 1c 1 ritati 194 - ing 2 e ¢ > > 
secuaet "cace teed we werk. Aanired ana eapre- | - CAN TREE ; we issue a cordial invitation to visit our farm on the above named date, 
ciated for | their usefulness. Roadview Stock Farm, De scriptive e Pric e List on Request. G. H. 'Tomlin- where we shall have on exhibition one of the largest Hereford herds of 
arion, a so ey ¥ 
—_- SHEEP J > AND “GOATS _ All About Papershell Pecan ener -Free. Bass the South. 
Pr ~ -—...- | Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. a : Our Herd Bull—Lord Wilton Fairfax—is a son of Old Perfect! on Fairfax, which is proclaimed the 
ESA G Rams and Ram Lambs. _ G. T, Yagel & Son, RYE world’s greatest Sire of the breed. Our bulls are from us strain and are unexcelled for pre- 
Chase City, Va. . eT ee = = a 4 potency. This is proven and demonstrated by the results ot ned from breeding these bulls to native 
Yor Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—in car For Sale—Seed Rye—Write, oO. W. Clayton, Bre- cows. While the primary object of this sale is to ce 1 for further addition to our Hereford 
Jots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. vard, N. C herd, we have a few splendid young Hereford Bulls to offer anyone interested, and will 





book’ orders for fall and ieli or oe 
= - OOK orders or a ance Ss} ring aelivery. 

we y a ~ ° For Sale—Seed Rye. W. L. Hall Feed & Seed Co. e 

HORSES AND JACKS Bale-— Hood 


Greenville E Full information regarding the offerings in this sale will be gladly given to anyone addressing 





Yor Sale—Shetland pony, 5 years old, weighing 


“Pall Geo 
ahout 300 pounds. Absolutely sound. Cart, harness Tall : 





Seed Rye—$3.25 bushel. ~Poyner Seed 
Al: 








aod plow. $75 buys turnout. Box 153, Clinton, N. C. | Co » Doth % tt ; ; ieee : . I e D. BU I LER, Manager 
; s PETER coma ee HE : Abruzz i Se e Ma for Sale—$<% ickory Grove 
sa ae Sle Reatoteeed Jersey Do. tee sete ot Ee | warm. Staley WOODSTOCK FARM, DRAPER, N. C. 


zre bred to work. Orton A. Boren, Etowah Farm, Wanted—Abruzzi and Native Ry 
. & . 


From producer, 
Pomona, N. Felton Bros., Wilson, N. 





























7 ~ Draper is three miles from Spray on Danville and Western road—branch of Southern—and is about 
One dele eleven to twelve hundred pound For Sale—rTall Growing — Carolina Winter Rye. an hour’s ride by motor or train from Dan aie, Va., or forty minutes by motor from Reidsville, N. C, 
broken, $400. one pair mule colts, Robert Hackney, Durham, Cc. Those coming to Reidsville will tind ample fac ilities for transportation. 
! a Vv z 00. O r : - : : : 
raft LA oe ne 8 tah 3500" eae: Raita ane | If You Need Seed Rye—We are heac . Get N B Woodstock Farm comprises one thousand acres beautiful grass lands on border line of 
| well de veloped “W. W. Wagstaff & Sone our prices. Winston Grain Co., Winston lem, N. C. Virginia-Carolina. 


Va. 












































| Seed Rye—Abruzzi, $3.50 per bus hel Southern (Tall | Those attending t this sale will have the opportunity of inspecting all fhe 1 lands comprising the Virginia- 
RABBITS aa ' growing), $2.75 per bushel; SpLers .40 per bushel. | Carolina Cattle Company’s animal industry, covering approximately tei thousand acres 
f ‘ | Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8 
Belsian Hares—Pleasure and Profit—$3.50 pair; | ~ Apruzzi Rye—10 bushels or more, $3.3 hols B. F = MEBANE. 
thio, five dollars. D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, | jess than 10 bushels, 50 per bushel; 1 peck, seth a, 
North Carolina. screened and cleaned, f.o.b. Rock Hill or aw- 
FERRETS C. White-Cherry Farms Co., Rock Hill, c. 
= - “ WHEAT 
For Sale—Trained Ferrets, the world’s greatest rat — — 
te “S7 pair. Jas. Crawford, Cheraw, 8. C : Vlue Stem and Fuleaster Wheat— bushel. 65 SHORTHORNS ANGUS HEREFORDS 65 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Poyner_Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. Sixty-five Head of Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia Reg- 
a . : EET 1 ‘ For Sale—Georgia Fulcaster Seed Wheat—$3 per : > ¢ , ire 2 > * ° 
Reet Cattle, L. Martin, Waynesville, N. C., Route 4. | pyinel fob. Oglethorpe. “William Cook, Oglethorpe, istered Cattle at your own price at the Combination Sale, 
iv ass Dairy Cows for Sale—Large Jerseys, Hol- Georgia. 





y 

ria os Guernseys, H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Seed Wheat—Red May, $3 per bushel; Leap’s Pro- 

. : ee 2 —————EE— lific, $3 per bushel; Improved Golden Chaff, $3.50 per 
Duroc and Hampshire Boars—A few good ones to | bushel; Miracle, $3.75 per bushel; Purple Straw, $3 

go cheap, registration free. Brier Hill Plantation, per bushel. All of the above are smooth headed va- 

Thomasville, Ga, rieties. Kirby Ssed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


a Chattanooga, Tennessee, on October 4, 1917. 
Write for Catalog to 
Cc. C. PRESCOTT, 515 James Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 





The cattle are Perfection Fairfax, Repeater, and 
Beau Donald breeding. All will agree there could 
be none better. That Lee County Herefords have 
individual merit was demonstrated beyond a doubt 
to all who attended the Virginia State Fair, 1916. 
The Grand Reserve Champion Bulls the Grand 
Champion Female, and “Best Herd in Virginia” are 


COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 


PITTL ELI ELE TIENT LL 


Jonesville, Va., Friday, Sept. 21st, 
17-BULLS-17 15-COWS AND HEIFERS-15 


THE LEE COUNTY HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Is Offering to the World at Public Auction 32 Head of Selected, Pure-bred, Registered Herefords, 


Let us all join together in the upbuilding of a New and 
Greater South oa a firm foundation of Livestock Agriculture. - 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


Pe EL ett tee TE ELLE sere tT EE EEE ETE EEL EEE EEE TE 


SAGEAESECRCRDOROOROREGERSUCEREREOROROREREROREREOUCEOHORORORCHORCQURURCUSERGRERCROREGEOERCREROREROUEORORERGROEGROGEERERS 


a few of the honors won there. 

Knowing the cattle we suffer no uneasiness as to 
what the verdict will be, if we can induce buyers of 
experience and sound business ability to attend our 
sale. All that we ask is that they come and see for 
themselves what we have to offer. We leave the 
rest to them. 





ROBT. S. ORR, Sale Manager, 
Pennington Gap, Va. 


| 





a > oesranettnane TTITITITITT TTT 
BERKSHIRES ! SESUAEECAUCUCSELU TUCO 





BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


AND FINE BREEDING. 
NONE BITTER. 
YOUNG BRED SOWS. 
GILTS AND PIGS. 
10 weeks to 4 months 

old, for sale. 

PRICL | RIGHT. 
Satisfaction to one want- 
ns the best at reason- 
able prices. (Registered. ) 


JNO. B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 























DUROC-JERSEYS 


ORO 


SUE 





5 SHORTHORNS 85 


Pure-breds and Grades 


This is one of the greatest opportunities you will ever have to secure a 


Livingston, Ala., is 116 miles from Birmingham and 36 miles from Meridian, 
Miss., on main line Q. & C. Railroad. Three daylight trains going and coming. 


R. G. ENNIS, Livingston, Ala. 


BOB SEALES, 





TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American bred. 


Largest Exhibition Herd in thé South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


TAMWORTHS 





— Tamworths Our Specialty — 
Pigs for Sale at Reasenable Prices. 
All well bred and none but good individuals offered 


for sale. 
biden og 3 bg FARM. D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
R. jo. |, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





errs ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS C ATIL Both sexes, all ages, ‘best 
Strains. Bulls ready for ser- 

vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 

exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


I am offering a num- 
Aberdeen-Angus 2 or yoane’ bulls, 
| cows and_ heifers, 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Ten Bulls—8S months to two years. 
Heifers and Cows—Some with calf at foot. 
All prominent breeding. 
SHETLANDS 
Registered mares and stallions, all ages. 
Write us 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 
































AT SACRIFICE 
Vive Year Old Registered 


HEREFORD BULL. 
} Would exchange for other cattle. 
| R. L. BERNHARDT, 











DON’T FORGET 


the Big Public Auction Sale of pure- 
bred and high-grade Shorthorn cattle 


Wednesday, Sept. 19, at 1 o’clock 


foundation herd—so don’t pass it by. 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 
Representative American Shorthorn Association. 














DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 





Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any | 





on sities 








pion. Write your wants, 
Fs J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 





DUROC- JERSEYS mean E 2P FICIENCY One of these regist 





going out of sight—let us tell you about | Seldings of quality, 


Those who cannot pay cash can buy irom us | 20 Per Cent OFF on 
KIMBALL FARM, OxForp,Nn.c.,STALLIONS!!! @ 


YOUR oe at tertin 


yants of the le. We can s ly for immediate ; 
provi: Aas Pege4 any . vied te aes REDUCED PRICES! ! ! ! 


BARGAINS! 
From 


$400 to $700 







—— HIGH-BRED DUROCS For 30 Days. WRITE TODAY 
th sizo and quality. Three undefeated show sows, The Horses You Want A Glenworth Guarantee 
farrowed thirty-six pigs. ‘Two of these litters Sears: ; 
by our great junior yearling son of a World’s Are Here “Bohemian King 2410" Is Good. 


MR. STALLION BUYER: WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY !!!!! 


ered saddle stallions will earn 100 per cent each season. Several sons 
—feed high — pork | of Bohemian King going at low figures. Visit us now. Plantation walking mares and 


prices right. Safe delivery and satisiac tion guaranteed. 


ours. Folder free. THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Allen $. Edelen, Owner, BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 








————— MAMMOTH DUKE 2nd 213906 ————— 
Heads our Herd. Every hey sired by him was a first 
prize winner at Raleich, 1916. He also sired Grand 
Champion Boar and Champion Sow. If you want the | § 
4 ie by ae blood that is producing the winners. Our 

eS e reasonable and we guarantee satisfaction. 
LEROY ‘HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROCS Yvon DUROCS 


—— Ready Ba shi>ment Otc. 10th. 
BOARS, $10; SOWS, $12 EACH. 























Pedigrees Fur nished. Test of Breeding. j 
W. P. GIBBS, Route 2, Bedford, Va. | 
HAMPSHIRES 





2 Full Blood Hampshire Male “Plas 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 






BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














I Pair Pet Belgian Hares. HIGH CLASS, REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SWINE—— 


{1 Pair Pet Pigeons. 


Cw. cinnen: GREENVILLE, Miss. We are offering for sale at this time a limited number of richly bred 





Boars and Gilt 


oO. 1. Cs. lines found in 


0. 4 C.’ 5 and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred | 
N 





Orion, Coi’s Pilot Wonder, Tax Payer and many others. 


s. Prices for quick sale, $25 to $60. The following blood 
our herd—Defender, Orion Cherry King, Superba, Joe 























Gilts, Sows Young Herds a Specialty Pedigrees Furnished With All Stock Sold. Correspondence Solicited. 
) akin prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write HOMELAND FARM, « - ~ RIGGS, VIRGINIA 
f ices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 
F. F. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois. ESSEX POLAND-CHINAS 
0. f. C."s—Booking Orders for Fall Pigs—8-10 weeks REGISTERED ESSEX. POLAND-CHINA AND _ | Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
: old $1 x ach, $30 per pair, no = pDUROC PIGS now ready oe BRieaens.. Famous “POLAND: 
a in, pec “ rvice soars . ‘ S for growimg into 1,000-%b. weichts. Fag 
veight 100 naa: with ce ae REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, Backed by a guarantee to please 
Boars, $2 Safe in farrow Also Angus. You will win if the 
Write for Des« ntotion. REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
WwW. I. OWEN, edford, Va. ' J, E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. Box 7, Alton, illinois. 








| Salisbury, North Carolina. 
= HEREFORD BULL 
4 years old, weighs 1,500 pounds; a sure. breeder, 
gets splendid Jah ecs Slip by Donald Real No. 
330025 # oo Sylvia No. 289697 
” CUNNINGHAM, Msgr. ‘Grove Farm, 
Route a GREENVILLE, S. C. 
_ HOLSTEINS 


wae - Ann 





150 HEAD 
REGISTERED 


AT AUCTIO Cows in miik, yearlings, bull and 
heifer calves, from herds of lead- 
ing breeders will be sold at BRATTLEBORO, VER- 
MONT, OCTOBER 2nd and 3rd. ‘These cattle are of 
splendid breeding from high yielding lines of Ad- 
vanced Registry blood. Healthy and free from de- 
fects. All tuberculin tested by State Veterinarians. 
A splendid opportunity to acquire foundation breed- 
ing stock of the most profitable of dairy breeds. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
Ample Hotel Accommodations, 


The Purebred Livestock 
Saies Company 


‘of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 





PRESIDENT: TREASURER: 
John W. Prentiss, Brattleboro Trust Company, 
Alstead, N. H. Brattleboro, Vermont. 
DIRECTORS: 
A. B. Clapp, President of Brattleboro Tru t Company: 
KF. w. Houghton, Editor Holstein-iric i Register; 
J. W. Prentiss, Alstead, N. H., Pre sident. New Hamp- 
shire Holstein Friesian Club; G, F. Gregory, Dummer- 
ston, Vt., President of Vermont Holstein-Friesian 


Club; A. A. ore k Syracuse, N. Y., Director, 
Holstein- Friesian magectatin of America 


ROOM 27, AMERICAN BUILDING. 
a) 


Kentucky Holsteins |; td pomenele Females. 


Bargain in Royally 
bred Young Bulls. Our aa it size, vigor, fash- 
fonable breeding and exceptional confo rmation. Are es- 
Decially desirable for Southern buyers because of accli- 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 

















Tennessee Jerseys and Hogs 


are offering a few REGISTERED JERSEY 
{ COWS and HEIFERS for sale at from $85 to 
$200) each. 


ee 
I 
= 


Also SOS SEE SOWS, GILTS and YOUNG 
ARS from show strains, 








EWELL FARM, ~""“SBRING HILL, TENN. 
SHORTHORNS 





SHORTHORNS 


REVERAL COWS WITH 
‘ALF AND BRED. 





A FEW FINE BULLI. 
AND HEIFER CALVES, 


SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 

















— 
SHORTHORNS ——— 





$250.00 


ULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 pound 
Ins., Se 














ROA BULL—S8 months, 700 scotch $250.00 
RED HEIFER—A Village Maid of best 
breeding, 19 months old and bred to 
1 Se Te be eliwessibicnduncas cs see 
BLANTYRE FARM 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
LL 








Winter Cover Cro ps 


é Protect Your Land. 


~- Plant Legumes ! 


EGUMES inoculated with 
Muilford Cultures are best 
for cover crops. They 

enrich your soil and prevent 
its washing away. Acovercro 
of vetch inoculated with Mul- 
ford Culture, when plowed 
under, is equal to about 40 tons 
of barn yard-manure per acre. 

Inoculation of vetch, clovers, alfalfa 
and other lerumes increases your 
yield and enriches your soil in humus 
and nitrogen. 

Farmers everywhere are making 
their land more fertile and more 
profitable by using 


The best, safest and cheapest (quality 
considered) method of inocylation 
available. 

Send for free booklet A now. 
Read what other farmers say of Mul- 
ford Cultures. Wve 

Noexperience orspecial implements 
necessary. 

Five-Acre Bottle, $$.00 
Gne-Acre Bottice, 1.50 

Tf your dealer does not handle Mul- 

ford Cultures, write direct to 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U.S.A, 


This drawing, made from 
an actual photograph, 
shows inoculated Vetch 
compared with an 
uninoculated specimen. 











GASOLINE & KEROSENE 

| One of the three best makes, 

sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 

model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 

b.p, Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 

SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

821 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 





When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer, 


mention The 










THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM- 
ERS’ STATE CONVENTION 


F. P. Latham of Beaufort Is the New 


President—Seven Important Reso- 


lutions Adopted — Five Hundred 
Persons Attend 
hundred farmers and farm 





F's E 


women from Currituck to Cherokee 
to Raleigh last week to at- 
Carolina Farmers’ 
State Convention 
and the Farm Wo- 
men’s State Con- 
vention. Many im- 


came up 
| 


tend the North 


portant addresses 
were delivered, 
much information 


gained, and for en- 
tertainment every 
body enjoyed the 
motion pictures 
given by the State 
Bureau of Community Service. These 
pictures will soon be f 


available for 
country communities arranging to 


F. P. LATHAM 


The sessions of the Farm Women’s 
Convention were also attended by 
large and enthusiastic audiences, and 
officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. W. M. 
lemburg. 

Publicity Agent—Mrs. 
Sanford. 


Jones, Sa- 


’ 


J. H. Henley, 





. e | 
Secretary—Mrs. C. L. Jenkins, 
Raleigh. 
As one demonstrator remarked, 


“The women after all beat the men 


omes to enthusiasm, earn- 


and work!” 


when 1 

estness, 
The following 

adopted: 


Pali Ae ee 
resoiutions vere 


1, National 
national 


Affairs.—We 
awakening to the 


rejoice in the 
importance of 
superb response the 
appeal of the Na- 


agriculture and in the 


farmer has given to the 





tion. Far 
food our 
will have 


mers will not 
Nation 


no braver 


only 
requires but our 
soldiers than their sons; 
reiterate the pledge given by the 
North Carolina State Alliance at its recent 


and we 
meeting as follows: ‘‘We pledge our loyalty 
and support to the President of the United 
States in the 


prosecution of, the war in 





WANTED: 


we invite 
readers. 


short, 


October 6, and preferably earlier. 





DRAINAGE AND TERRACING EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


CTOBER 20 we issue a Drainage Special, and for this number 
to-the-point experience letters 
If you have been particularly successful in reclaiming 
wet lands by the use of tile or open ditches of the right kind, or if 
you have saved your hillside fields by properly terracing them, we 
want your experience in a short letter—not over 300 words. 

Cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 are offered for the three best letters, 
with payment at regular rates for all other letters used. 

All contributions for this Special must reach us not later than 


from our 








take them. The new President of 
the Convention is F. P. Latham of 
3eaufort County, whose services on 
the State Board of Agriculture have 
won him recognition as one of the 
ablest rural leaders of our state. 
Other officers were elected as follows: 

Vice-Presidents—T. B. Lindsay, 
Rockingham; E. D. Weaver, Bun- 
combe; D. R. Nolan, Haywood; B. B. 
Miller, Rowan; Dr. S. H. Crocker, 
Wilson; J. A. Turlington, Sampson; 
R. O. Bagley, Currituck. 

Secretary—Dr. R. Y. Winters, West 
Raleigh. 

Sampson County led again in num- 
ber of people attending (Wake being 
excepted), with Cumberland second 
and Edgecombe third. Sampson has 
led every year, we believe, since Sam 
H. Hobbs was President. 


















Doesn’t drought cut down your 
yield in spite of good seed, fertilizer, 
and constant cultivation? 

Where only ordinary plowing is 
done crops do not stand dought, for 
only the few_top inches of soil are 
|} broken up. When this is saturated 
with rain, the creeks and gullies get 
the rest. Winter’s rains are not 
stored up for summer. 


The Only Way 


There is a way to offset drought— 
to insure rain from below the eart 
when there igs none above. And 
that is by disc-plowing and sub- 

soiling in the fall and winter. 



















A 
27a GE 


D 


Why ‘Conte to Plow 


Ina Way that Doesn’t Save Moisture? 


Write for full information and name of dealer in your locality. 


TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG. COMPANY, 


We have built 2 plow that will rip 
open the soil from six to sixteen inches 
deep, and cuts ten inches toa yard wide. 
It keeps the top soilon top. It breaks 
up the hard subsoil, making millions of 
tiny spaces where winter’s rains will be 
stored up as absorbed by a sponge. 

As the top soil gets dry in summer, 
this moisture is gradually drawn up by 
the sun— insuring rain from underneath. 
And in this soil water is much Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash that has been 

yashed down into your subsoil. 


Horse or Tractor Power 

Light draft. Built with 1; 2,3 and 4 

discs. Will not ride over hard spots—used 
with or without subsoil attachment. 








= 











50° PlowaaSiee 





oiler 


which we are engaged, until hostilities have 
ceased and an peace has 


entrance into the 


honorable been 


made, vindicating our 
war.” 

2. State Affairs—In our own state also 
we are gladdened by the fact that our State 
Government and State Legislature 
awakened to the supreme importance of 
agriculture. We congratulate our people 
upon the passage by the recent Legislature 
of the law regulating crop lien interest; the 
low promoting agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence in schools; the 


law 


have 


new road bond law; the 
for incorporation of rura! communities; 
appropriation for 
i the 
rura 


the increased traveling 





libraries; 


laws to provide moving 


pictures for schools, wage a campaign 


1inst adult illiteracy, and raise the 





com- 





y school attendance age limit to 14 
3. Richer Lands.—In the matter of pro- 


duction we congratulate the state upon the 
awakening to the importance of richer 
lands, Vith velvet beans, cowpeas, 


ins in summer and clover, vetch and 
together with the 
interest in livestock, we have 
found @ way to of North 
Carolina fertile, and we call for increasing 
these matters. Ve ask the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in promoting this 
purpose, 


\bruzzi rye in winter, 
increasing 
make the s@ils 
emphasis on 
to exercise the powers given him 
by Section 3 of the Food Survey Law. 

4. Better Markets.—In to make 
this year’s diversification of crops satisfac. 
torily profitable to our farmers and to in- 


order 


sure the further extension of such diversifi- 
cation, it is highly important that our North 
Carolina towns and cities provide just and 

orn, Wheat, 
hay, forage, hogs and cattle our farmers are 
growing and we 


adequate cash markets for the « 


would send out this appeal 
to the business men of North Carolina as 
the best way they can help in the great cam- 
paign for more feed crops 
5. Marketing Cotton.—We 
our cotton farmers that this year 


would remind 
they have 
unusual 


opportunities for codperative mar- 
keting of this great staple crop We urge 
the county commissioners in every cotton- 


ishing the official grading 


growers, and we urge upon growers the im 


portance of better marketing methods, 





campaigns for food conservation and food 
production which have been so effectively 
prosecuted thi year, we believe here is 
now urgent need for campaign for thrift 


and saving all over rural North Carolina. 


% Enriching Country Life.—We welcome 
the increas 


ing interest in the enrichment of 






country and the development of a rural 
culture. We should make the country school 
the social inspirational 


for old as well as 


community center 


young. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
Mr. A. K. Robertson, the retiring 
Secretary, for his zealous work in 





success. 


and soy | 


growing county to make provision for furn- j 


service to all | 


6. Thrift and Saving.—In addition to the | 


furnish the | 


armies | 














making this year’s convention such a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


N. C. MOUNTAIN—~ 
SEED RYE 


A variety that grows tall and 
very prolific. 

Makes Early Winter Pasture. 
Hairy or Sand Vetch Seed, 
Dwarf Essex Rape, 

Seed Oats, Seed Wheat, 
Crimson and Other Clovers, 
Orchard, Red Top or Herds and 
Other Grasses. 

Write for our 
FOR 50c, POSTPAID 
we will mail six ounces of 
Turnip and Rutabaga Seed, as- 
sorted, of best varieties for Fall 
and Winter use. 


STRICKER SEED CO., 
P. 0. Box 686, Asheville, N. C. 


prices. 


























It will saye you money and 
trouble. Gives description 
and full information on all 
seeds for fall planting. Our 
stocks are complete, assuring 
prompt service. | 
MARTIN’S HY-TEST 
SOUTHERN SEEDS 
Carefully grown, closely se- 
lected, always dependable. 
Full assortment, garden and 





















| eld. Strawberry and vege- I 

table plants also a specialty. | 
AAS Kt Write today for our new fall 
AW At \N catalog. 

HAY \ 4 E. A. MARTIN SEED CO., 

[NY AN 7-9 S. Newman St., 

tal AWN Jacksonville, Florida. 














For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saitpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
} Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
witien| «© erinarians 12 years. No 
ii Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
eas 9 fee feed-box. Ask yourdealer 

seem ains S| for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








Celebrated Fox Brard Rubber 
Roofing lastslonger; toughest weather 
resiater known; low priced because sold 
direct. Strictly first-grade, 1-piece rolls 
of 108 sq. ft., with cement and nails. 
1-ply, $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3-ply, $1.74 per 
roll, Insure present low prices by order- 
ing now from this advt. Satisfaction Gua- 
ranteed. Circular and samples sent free, 

SMITH-COURTNEY Co., 

821 East Cary St. Richmond, Va. 

South’s Oldest & Largest Mchy.& Supply House 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
| Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
5 


























Youcan grind your own meal and make 
Money grinding for your neighbors. 
This is the most successful mill on the 
market. Produces 95% pure, whole- 
some meal. Write for price and particulars. 























Be Wonderful Money Saving! igs 43 J 
~~. ¥ Fence Book. Over 150 Styles.| 13¢per Rod Up! 
; Gates-Steel Posts-Barb Wiret 
< DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 


All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
perrod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & ‘NIRE CO., 

Cepts. 87 ° - Cleveland, Qhie. 


AINT 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, vehicles, etc. At 
{ quality, low prices, shipped quick 

and little frt. from Richmond. 

Hi .— Color card and catalog of, The 
South’s Mail Order House” free 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 

875 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va 
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Saturday, September 8, 1917] 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘ The Young Peopie’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 








— 


Sc 


F : 


Wiccsa 


potatoes and planted them in the schoo 





OUR COMMENCEMENT pad 


(Girls? 31 





i001 Improvement Association has 


Prize Letter) 








“1 much toward the improvement 
lass of 1917 of the Liberty Rura ef our school. These are a few of the most 
School was the first class graduating portant things t have done 

a school of its kind in t int it paint and paid for the paint- | 
mposed of three youtl ur hool rooms, Bought a piano. | 
in whom there was no uM tipment for domestic science de- 





1 favored in the art of r Bought Encyclopedia Britannica 








We ranged in age fron ni the school library Bought pictures for 
eteen years: in talent from musi to the school room. 
n ambition from farmer to Unite \ new domestic science department is be- 


ssident. Our brains were t. We have domestic 





been teaching 


ge, SO you see we were just an o science in a corner of the school room The |} 
set of boys and girls We journeved teacher and pupils decided that they wanted 
kh the land of studies the required 1 better department for their work, so they 
oi e@, as most students, oO er 





ent to work to get it. The boys excavated 

















' ni or tear ir su s 4 place under the school house large enough 
yuld permit, u last ver or rooms The school board promised 

» Jeave behind hooi days and ¢ materials, but the cement. The 
lace in the world of useful and science girls sold school lunches, 
And in the following manner w<¢ Saturdays we sold candy at the store, 
exercises for commence i we had enough money for the cement 


lives. 


ment of our 

























































Make Money Growing Grain 


(23) 959 








building was not completed for last 
friends, parents and teachers gathered te but will be “brand new” for next 
pectant hearts to see us depart from ar lass. They will have a regular dining | 
life and after the invocation came yom and kitchen for their work, | 
ong and then C Some people think it a needless expendi- |" 
itat th ture to have supervised playgrounds for their | 
r m children people at Sipsey are not of | 
to cla this class, for they have all gone enthusias- | 
ur o work to have playground with 
t i their ¢ f eq ent for t sumt Quite a 
i « 1 has already be donated for 
i \ ng th td i ) ground fund and active work will 
nid on rf »W soon be started on a community playground 
Ll Gypsy yrtu for Sipsey. Young and old alike are eager 
1 dus vis o work. 3y the beginning of 
, Ss and a Une ymnd th nh S vol term we hope to have our 
) ) i »mpleted, and fully equipped, 
i i co Gold r to delight a child’s heart for 
{ i ind | ) 1 a trained playground super- 
nd t gave th 1 t fe 1 \ vork and play with them. 
rf on m er ELIZABETH STREET 
hos Oo Motto t \ mama, Rt. 1. 
ut tars 
me the fare address by 7 
° —— 
ian who paused to volte the new A Neighborhoed Picnic 
born of that last hour together and 5 : sae 
" inate euGabve at years ago four or five families 
a a aed M \UDH DAVIE I ired to have a day of frolic together. 
es Ri: 2 They chose as the frollicking ground, Little 
i. > River Gorge on Lookout Mountain. 
SE TP SEP wy EE Sverything was planned beforehand. Fach 









a stunt for the 
The 


of children, 


OUR BLUNDER BOX inset x 


entertainment of the rest of the party. 











(Boys’ SL Prize Letter) mothers and the elder daughters prepared | 
rer ec . dinner The fathers took along mate- 
HAVE blunder box at our . ‘ : 

: f rials f swings and see-saws and the big 

first suggested it, and en y ' 

' : ‘ ‘ ‘ voys furnished ice cream and lemonade, 
pocket to hold some slips of paper and . - : 
: sn ; 2s mi which the older girls helped to make. 
hen one member of the 





At seven o'clock they all met at the neigh- 
. their 





make an error in sp ¥ 3 : 
i parest destination which was 


Some 





es it on one of slips, using 





Ss away. were in 


ies, according to the size of the 


wagons, 


rks, and blunderer’s name. 


signing gee 
e in 





















































































a os ae yp sate yO” family (It was in the days before autos 
ii a Aa Seer were used so much). Weeks before the boys 
or Gs ees te soe id ss ted ene day’s camping place. It 
Sane ba eS Gu Lh: Tene ee aie s on a bluff full five hundred feet high 
A Z es and was just at the point where Big Bear 
: ss Pecan = me . ws into the river. It was an ideal 
; ted 2 ge meta nes rot vas a bubbling spring, deep | 
7 z : id so ‘n grass and a rock that | 
; - oO i ) $ re made for a table. Far | 
é pi re * : : could see the river and hear tho 
j 5 a ras d over the rapids. 
th é a on : : ae : yon as ved all the young foiks 
> ere big enough, with one of the live- 
; ‘ ‘ r fa as guide, started on a trip of ex- 
‘ a ee ts ad : = yration, Ve discovered something, too L 
ee OES Xo f « good t yuna ive wi a window opening out over 
1 ce ae a a tt \ place for a refugee to hide, 
‘ > th es 1: for one could easily wer 
e ete : re to the river from the window and de- 
; | . bon ha H nto it Beside there 8 a 
? r & © Cave 
nie had tramped until 
TTT ORR JACKSON t d our eps to f 1 that 
1 r } our appetites f ol ind 
ii \ ' ll ready a h a dinner! 
i ie aa yi h housewif had brought the things she 
® . . 
chool improvements at Sipsey 71"! cook Pest and T don't believe 1 ever 
oS iam ‘ Oo 
' Be a new school house was When we had finished dinner we had the 
Tt w cated 4 ire tu | ( 1 bo P 7. od 
grown with weeds and hes, low. A girl nda acted out 7 nd 
1 beautiful trees surroundin ut he 1 al famil a at 
a of the school term i ar ear two-year-old boy r 
ich sand pupils began to w P You ou ant a peech fro me, 
the grounds. The grou vere ' L pretty figger If vou want a 
lo t! 1 plowed and sodded in grass speech from me, just wait till I am bi } 
rees were plantcd, and in the whi brought down the house, so to speak, 
ver ut out. only there wasn't any house. After that the 
) irted our school garden that little chaps tried the see-saws and ings. 
ipils who were ‘arge enough The fathers and mothers went for a tramp, 
tin the garden. Two thousand straw- the big boys for a swim and the Dig sisters 
in ind several fruit trees were looked after the babies. They also collected 
‘ plants were given by the pecimens for their botany books and dug 
POV Sa ORe \ssociation.) “ast roots to carry home and start a wild flower 
. id the strawberries, and quite a garden All of them got together for a last 
, rea d for the school. This frolic and to play games before we started 
ne, Mr. 1 of to give one peck or fome. We certainly had a delightful day. 
“hait sushel seed Irish potatoes to any BARBARA BARNUM 
il ho uld plant t provided they Alabama 
i irn th amount of seed potato 
red. About fifteen pupils g Suve your papers and get a binder. 


Get a 
Cole Grain 
Drill and 
Sow Grain 
Because 


ist High Prices for foodstuffs are sure to prevail for anoth- 
* er year. The World looks to You for Food and wil 
cheerfully pay liberal prices. 
Ind Safety First requires you to grow Wheat for your own 
* Bread. 


Srd. Preparedness urges you to grow Oats for your own 
stock and for our Goverment so you can geil corn and 

meat for human food at high prices. 

4th Enrichment of your soil is made easy by the Cole Drill. 
° With this Drill you sow grain at the right time in your 

field of Cotton or Corn, get two crops from same land, and 

starta rotation of crops that will build up your soil. It docs 

not injure the Cotton or Cérn and while you gather theso 

crops your grain is growing and getting well rooted before 

winter comes. 

5th The Coie Driii wiii save % of the labor. 
* the proof. 

6th The Coie Drill is the best insurance against winter 
* killing. Let us send you letters from farmers who made 


Write us for 















Also made 
ith discs 
instead of 
plow feet 


Ww 
A 


splendid crops of Oats and Wheat with the Cole This Season. 
As you know Oats sowed with other drills were 
generally killed out and a complete failure. 


7th Profit, Prudence and Patriotism all invite and 

* urge you to grow grain Common sence re- 
quires that you get the Cole Drill oe- 
cause it costs only 4 as much as the 
big drills, does all that they do, and 
does important work that the big 
drills cannot do. 


_ Write at once for free circulars tel'- 
ing all about these valuable Drills and 


showing how they save labor and 
make money for the Farmers. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


* Fuad 






















“Strong All Over” 


This is the slogan of Blue Buckle 
Overalls. It is not a stock phrase, 
but an actual fact proved true by 
thousands of men wearing them. 


BLUE BUCKLE 


Overalls 
“Strong all Over’ 


Made of genuine Indigo Denim, heavily 
reinforced at points of greatest strain 
and wear, cut full for greater comfort, 
Blue Buckle Overalls answer every 
“hard-work” requirement, 





Ask your dealer for Biue Buckle Over- 
alls. It’s worth your while to demand 
the genuine. They cost no more— but 
they give you more in wear and all- 
round Satisfaction. Made in Union 
Shops, in one- and two-piece garments. 


JOBBERS’ OVERALL CO. - Lynchburg, Va. 














Form 








FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Enclosed find $__ 


years subscription for 


Name of Subscriber. 


Rost ‘Olfice® 2 oe no RE Route 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 





Name of Club Worker 


Post Office............--....------ SSeS SE ee Route.____..- 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 


| in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


\ vertising it carries.’’ 
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§.0. b. Toledo. Subject to change without notice 


An Unmatched Success 


Year after year for many The thirty-five horse- Also unusual at the price 
years the thirty-five power motor is not —cantilever rear 
horsepower Overland only unusually power- springs that ease the 
has outsold, by a wide ful—it is unusually ear over rough spots— 
margin, all cars of such economical. permit speed“with 
comfortable size. The wheelbase is 112 comfort on poor roads. 

a , . inches — u _—— ily  Nocar of such comfort- 
n unequalled combi- long—permitting un- able size has ever ap- 
nation of power, com= usual roominess. proached its success, 
fort and economy, it Thirty five horsepower! because none has ever 


has naturally been an —112 inch wheelbase!! combined such power, 
unmatched success. —$8a5i!! comfort and economy. 














Catalog on Request. Address Dept. 1070. 





Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
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